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A REPLY THAT DOES NOT ANSWER 


HE German note on the sinking of the “Lusi- 

tania,” which we print in full on another page, 

is ostensibly friendly in tone. In reality there 

is not the slightest modification of the attitude 
of defiance and provocation stedfastly maintained by the 
Imperial German Government since its unprecedented 
proclamation in February of a so-called war zone in the 
waters about the British Isles. 

It purports to be at least a partial reply to the firm 
demands of the American Government for “prompt and 
enlightened action in this vital matter” of the preser- 
vation of the rights of the United States and of its 
citizens upon the high seas. In reality it is nothing of 
the sort. 

The note first deals with the cases of the American 
steamers “Cushing” and “Gulflight.” The intention of 
making such attacks by submarines upon neutral ves- 
sels is disavowed; and indemnification is offered, pro- 
vided further investigation, possibly by an international 
commission of inquiry, shows the facts to justify the 
demand for it. Such a disavowal and such an offer 
would carry better assurance of good faith if precisely 
such attacks upon neutral vessels had not been accu- 
rately predicted in the original German proclamation of 
the “war zone”; if the American ship “Nebraskan” had 
not been the victim of a similar attack only two days 
before the sending of the present note; and if a new 
warning from the German Government to neutral ves- 
sels of these same dangers had not preceded this note 
by only a few hours. 

In the case of the “Falaba,” thru whose sinking an 
American citizen lost his life, the German contention is 
that she was not sunk until she tried to escape. This is 
a question of fact which might well be made a matter 

. of investigation by an international commission as Ger- 
; Many proposes. 

But the case of the “Lusitania” is the one which in 
‘the mind of the American people has overshadowed all 
‘Others. On this case they have awaited with well- 
‘tempered eagerness but with determination a satisfac- 

tory reply. It is precisely on this case that the German 
note is unsatisfactory. 

The Imperial German Government, by a flimsy tissue 
of fine-spun technicalities interwoven with statements of 
fact of more than doubtful accuracy, seeks to assert that 
the “Lusitania” was not an unarmed merchantman. The 
attempt is fruitless. If she had not been precisely that, 
she would have visited American ports only on condition 
of immediate departure or of being interned for the 


duration of the war like the “Prinz Eitel Friedrich” 
and the “Kronprinz Wilhelm.” 

The “Lusitania” was a passenger steamer, pursuing 
her regular and lawful vocation exactly as she had pur- 
sued it ever since she went into commission eight years 
ago. In carrying ammunition in her cargo she violated 
no law of the United States. As a British ship she was, 
of course, subject to capture by the enemy, but her car- 
rying of ammunition no more made her subject to de- 
struction on sight than if she had been carrying Bibles. 
It is impossible to read the German assertions on the 
subject with patience; it is difficult to speak of them 
without indignation. But our Government should at once 
reply correcting the false charges in the German note 
and agreeing with such statements in it as are found 
to be correct. 

The United States has demanded two things—repa- 
ration for the. past and assurances for the future. In 
the words of the American note to Germany, “It confi- 
dently expects . that the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment will take immediate steps to prevent 
the recurrence of anything so obviously subversive of 
the principles of warfare.” 

There is no hint in the German. note of compliance 
with this righteous demand. Indeed, there are two sig- 
nificant sentences in it that point unmistakably the 
other way. They are these: 

“German commanders are... no longer in a position 
to observe the rules of capture otherwise usual and with 
which they invariably complied before this.” 

“The German Government believes that it acts in just 
self-defense when it seeks to protect the lives of its sol- 
diers by destroying ammunition destined for the enemy 
with the means of war at its command.” 

To neither of these contentions can the United States 
accede. It must and will insist that, in so far as Ameri- 
can ships and American citizens are concerned, the usual 
rules of capture shall be observed. It must and will in- 
sist that the German exercize of its undoubted right 
to destroy ammunition intended for the enemy shall not 
be accompanied by the wanton destruction of American 
lives. 

The Imperial German Government would do well to 
read again with close attention the solemn adjuration 
of the President of the United States: “The Imperial 
German Government will not expect the Government of 
the United States to omit any word or any act neces- 
sary to the performance of its sacred duty of maintain- 
ing the rights of the United States and its citizens and 
of safeguarding their free exercize and enjoyment.” 
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HE difference between a business trip and a 

vacation tour is that the aim of the former is 

to get to something and the aim of the latter 

is to get away from something. Now the some- 
thing from which one would escape when released from 
daily duty is not a place but a state of mind. It is an 
axiom of metaphysics that all space is alike. Conse- 
quently it does not matter where one is if he carries with 
him his environment and his personality unchanged. 
The snail and the tortoise are so afraid that they will 
miss home comforts when they travel that they bear 
their houses on their backs wherever they go. Therefore, 
the snail and the tortoise can never take a real vacation 
and they show the effects of the limitation in their gait 
and manner. 

If during your vacation time you live the same life, 
keep the same hours, eat the same food, wear the same 
clothes, see the same sort of people, read the same books 
and papers, and think the same thoughts, you might 
just as well stay at home. It would be cheaper and less 
bothersome. For that is not travel; it is merely change 
of position relatively to the imaginary lines of latitude 
and longitude. The labels on your trunk do not measure 
the extent of your tour. Tho you may proudly display 
the sphinx of Egypt and the chrysanthemum of Japan 
your neighbor who took to a hammock and a book in 
the backyard may have gone farther and fared better. 

Getting away on vacation does not mean that you like 
to leave your town or your business or your home or 
your friends, for we hope you love them all. It means get- 
ting away from yourself, whom also, we hope, you love. 
But no matter how nice vou are, you will be the better 
for being somebody else once in a while. It will give you 
a rest. Now we would not be understood as advising you 
to adopt an alias and leave all your principles at home. 
This is too often done. But do what you can to break 
up your habitudes and get out of the rut of routine. 
Start out on the first day with your mustache curled or 
your hair waved. If you belong to those who have nei- 
ther a mustache nor long hair to do differently, you may 
at least change the expression of your face. Make a tour 
of the provinces jn a new role. This is your chance to 
exercize that dramatic talent which you have always 
secretly known you possest. but which the world has 
failed to recognize, even on those occasions when you 
appeared upon the amateur stage. In fact we all have 


N our editorial on the sinking of the “Lusitania” we 

said, “We must trust the President. In the 
hands of the President of the United States the honor 
and integrity of the United States are secure. Every 
American, without distinction of party and with no 
thought of personal interest, should hold up the Presi- 
dent’s hands, and in calmness of thought and careful- 
ness of speech and with rigid self-restraint do his part 
to help him in the grave responsibility it is his to bear.” 

We see no reason to alter a word of this statement. 
But unfortunately there has been growing an uncritical 
readiness to “stand by” the President, not only in this 
right and proper sense, but also in a meaning of the 


A VACATION FROM YOURSELF 


STANDING BY THE PRESIDENT 





in the mysterious realms of the submerged self various 
secondary personalities who are dying for:a chance to 
live. Among them are some who might be worth while 
bringing out and getting acquainted with. Vacation is a 
good time to try the process, for if the new friends 
prove annoyous you can relegate them to the subcon- 
scious when you return home more easily than you could 
shake off undesirable acquaintances from the outside of 
yourself. 

So, shuck your environment and shed your skin as 
you leave on your vacation. Recreation does not mean 
the re-creation of the same old self. To get away from 
your home town requires nothing more than a railroad 
ticket or a pair of legs, but to get away from yourself 
needs a strong will and constant watchfulness. That is 
why we suggested that attention must be paid to cos- 
tume and make-up in the creation of a new character. 
“All habits are bad habits,” says Chesterton. But one 
who took Chesterton literally would soon get into trou- 
ble. Doubtless James is the safer guide when he advises 
us to form as many habits as possible because they save 
the time and mental energy expended in many frequent 
decisions on individual cases. But it was James, too, who 
recommended that we “take a moral holiday” once in 
a while. By that he did not mean an immoral holiday, 
but a relief from that sense of personal responsibility 
for the universe which the New Englander like an Atlas 
bears on his own shoulders. 

Perhaps these contradictory injunctions may be har- 
monized without being compromised if we say that 
there are very few habits too good to be broken. Said a 
model citizen to an erratic youth: “For twenty years I 
went to bed at ten and rose at six and never took a meal 
outside the house.” “What were you: in for?” was the 
irreverent reply. We complain of the restrictions im- 
posed upon us by business and society, but after all our 
prisons are mostly of our own making. When we get 
a little liberty we do not know how to use it. We stand 
outside the barred gate on vacation day like a pardoned 
convict, blinking in the sunlight, frightened by the un- 
accustomed noise and bustle, uncertain which way to 
turn or what to do, and secretly longing to turn back 
into the accustomed ways. In our life imprisonment im- 
pulse has been supprest and caprice has taken wings to 
vanish in the blue. It is only when we.are freed that we 
realize how much of freedom we have irrevocably lost. 


words which is highly objectionable and is full of evil 
import for that kind of political freedom which this na- 
tion preéminently stands for. 

That the citizens of the United States would support 
their Government in any hour of peril, to the limit of 
human sacrifice and endurance, is certain. But we are 
not in that plight yet, and we ought vigorously to resent 
those who in substance assert a political or moral duty 
to stand by the President or any other minister of the 
sovereign people, irrespective of what that President or 
other minister himself stands for or advises. 

The supreme duty of good citizens, in this emergency 
or any other, is to stand by American principles of re- 
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publican constitutional government, within and for the 
morally responsible state. These phrases, we are quite 
aware, are big and meaningless unless the individual 
minds of American citizens translate them into con- 
crete ideas of specific obligation. American citizens are 
quite competent to make the translations under normal 
conditions, In particular, they are quite competent to 
grasp and hold by the idea that it is their duty to think 
and to speak freely. They are not to accept from a gov- 
ernmental or other source, command or direction upon 
their personal reactions to events upon which public 
opinion must form. And they are not to forego their 
right to pass individual judgment upon the words and 
acts of their representatives and executives. 

The theory of the responsible republican state as- 
sumes that citizens not only will, but should, make their 
preferences known, and that they should make them 
known not in emotional outbursts or irregular action, 
but in frank, straightforward, plain-speaking, hitting- 
from-the-shoulder discussion. They should speak their 
minds on all debatable questions, without fear. The 
graver the issue, the more fearless, the more searching, 
the more open should be the discussion. 

Never in our history has there been a time when dis- 
cussion according to these standards was more neces- 
sary, more obligatory. The Government in all its 
branches—and not the President only—is charged with 


~~» responsibility to decide and to act, in the hour of crisis. 


But let us never forget that the Government of this 
country, in all its branches, is a constitutional govern- 
ment, responsible to a people. This people has not yet 
waived its right to hold its agents accountable. The im- 
perative and inalienable moral obligation restsgipon the 
people to form its own opinion, and to acquaint its 
agents with what that opinion is. 

This fact was well exprest by President Wilson in his 
Memorial Day address: 

Duty for a nation is made up of so many complicated 
elements that no man can determine it. No group of men 
without wide common counsel can possibly determine what 
the duty of the day is. That is the strength of a democracy, 
because there daily rises in the great body of a democracy 
the expression of an untrammeled opinion which seems to 
fill the air with its suggestions of duty, and those who stand 
at the head of affairs have it as their bounden duty to en- 
deavor to express in their own actions those things that seem 
to rise out of the conscience and hope and purpose of the 
great body of the people themselves. 

In every proper meaning of the word we shall stand 
by the President. Let us also stand by our ideals and 
our own responsibilities as citizens of a sovereign re- 
public. 


——— 
ee 


STARVING MEXICO 


EXICO, like Belgium, is starving. It suffers, not 

at the hands of an invader, but from the brutal 
selfishness of rival warring factions. But the effect upon 
the Mexican people is the same. 

President Wilson has made an appeal to the Ameri- 
can people for aid for their distrest neighbors across 
the Rio Grande. It is intimated that if the armed bands 
fighting in Mexico should attempt to interfere with the 
distribution to the suffering non-combatants of food 
and supplies from this country forceful measures would 
be taken to nullify their efforts. 

It is profoundly to be hoped that the President’s ap- 
peal for assistance, to be furnished to the people of 


Mexico thru the American Red Cross, will receive the 
ready and generous response characteristic of the peo- 
ple of the United States at such a time. It is no less 
strongly to be hoped that a more positive and con- 
structive plan of dealing with the Mexican problem will 
be devised by our Government. 

While we have watched and waited, Mexico has slipt 
irresistibly into anarchy and misery. It can no longer 
be even pretended that what is going on in Mexico is 
the struggle of the Mexican people to determine how 
they shall be governed. We have held our hand these 
many months in the name of democracy and self-gov- 
ernment. Has not the time come when we must act in 
the name of humanity and civilization? 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE OF BRITISH PARTIES 


REAT BRITAIN has, after nine months, followed 

the example of Belgium and France, by calling 
upon all parties to share in the responsibilities of Gov- 
ernment during the war. Liberals, Unionists and Labor- 
ites unite in the new ministry, and the only reason why 
the Irish party is not represented is because John Red- 
mond, preferring to maintain his independent attitude, 
declined a portfolio. 

Such a combination of political opponents is not so 
surprizing in England as it would seem elsewhere. The 
front benches in Parliament are never very far apart. 
The genius of the British political system was never 
more neatly or exactly exprest than by that statesman 
who coined the phrase, “His Majesty’s Opposition,” to 
match that of His Majesty’s Government. That the lead- 
ers of opposing parties should be on terms of personal 
intimacy and should confer and coéperate on occasion 
is in the United States regarded with such suspicion 
that it may be brought forward in a libel suit to justify 
an accusation of corruption. But in England such rela- 
tions are considered normal and advantageous. The 
change in the ministry is therefore not so great as it 
seems. In those anxious days immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the war, when the Liberal ministry was 
hesitating whether Great Britain should enter, when 
two of its members had resigned because of their un- 
alterable opposition to the war policy and others con- 
templated similar action, Mr, Law wrote to Mr. Asquith 
to assure him that he would have the cordial support of 
the Opposition. 

This promise has been kept. Parliament has voted 
with practical unanimity for the enormous appropria- 
tions asked by the Government and has refrained from 
captious criticism or partizan maneuvering. But this 
truce could not be expected to last much longer. The smol- 
dering dissatisfaction with the conduct of the war could 
not be repressed. The failure to keep up the supply of 
ammunition, which French laid to Kitchener and Kitch- 
ener laid to drink, was at least undeniable and serious. 
The naval attack on the Dardanelles, which was to effect 
the capture of Constantinople by Easter, has instead 
cost the Allies seven battleships. Lord Fisher, crusty 
old sea-dog as he is, the idol of the people and the sail- 
ors and the annoyance of his colleagues, resigned in dis- 
gust and is apparently no more disposed to work under 
Balfour than he was under Churchill. 

If there is any truth in the old saying that “compro- 
mise is the science of government” the British have, 
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in their way of managing affairs, more science than 
they seem to have. Leaving this factor out of his calcu- 
lations was perhaps the biggest of the many blunders 
the Kaiser made. He knew that on July 17 King George 
had used the words “civil war” in referring to the im- 
pending struggle over the Irish question. He knew that 
Sir Edward Carson had an army of upwards of a hun- 
dred thousand Ulster men, armed with German rifles 
and ready to fight the British Government in case it 
should attempt to put into effect the Home Rule law 
thrice passed Parliament. What he did not foresee was 
that on the day that he declared war John Redmond 
would join hands with the leader of the Ulsterites and 
that Sir Edward, who then was liable to arrest for trea- 
son, would within a year be called to the Cabinet by his 
bitterest foes and given the office of Attorney General 
of the realm. But the Kaiser is not the only man who 
has made a mistake in his interpretation of British 
character, for it is not the easiest branch of psychology 
in the world. 


WHY WE DISCRIMINATE 


N considering the case of the “Lusitania” the cham- 

pions of the German side lose sight of one vital dis- 
tinction. 

In all their warfare against merchant ships, the Brit- 
ish have not killed a single non-combatant. 

Not so the Germans. 

The British have not thus far killed a single Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Not so the Germans. 

Property is merely property, but human life is human 
life. 

The British may have violated property rights. 

The Germans have struck at life itself. 

We cannot view the two acts with an equal mind. 








WAR GAMES WHICH PROVE NOTHING 


SO-CALLED naval war game has recently taken 
place wherein the Atlantic fleet under Admiral 
Fisher essayed to prevent a (mainly imaginary) hostile 
fleet under Rear Admiral Beatty from effecting a land- 
ing on the coast. The landing having (theoretically) 
been accomplished, arguments galore are filling the Big 
Navy newspapers as to the inadequacy of the navy, the 
immediate need for more big battleships, and so on. 
War games under such conditions as the above prove 
practically nothing; or, perhaps more accurately, they 
may be made to prove anything by simply increasing or 
diminishing the numbers of one fleet or the other (on 
paper), or by agreeing that a small cruiser shall repre- 
-sent a squadron of Dreadnoughts, or a gunboat one of 
fast battle cruisers. The working out of battle prob- 
lems—strategic and tactical—with all the units on each 
side actually present and following prescribed rules and 
conditions wherein the skill elements are increased and 
the chance elements (sometimes decided by throwing 
dice) are diminished—are valuable and useful. They 
have been practised for years by the British and German 
navies, but, up to a quite recent period, were disgrace- 
fully neglected by our own. Of this sort of work we 
cannot have too much—and the less we let shows and 
parades interfere with it the better. But it is a far cry 


from this to games of the sort which have just taken 
place—and there is even wider disparity between the de- 
ductions to be drawn from the one and those which are 
now being drawn from the other. And certainly there 
are no reasonable conclusions which help the existing 
efforts to scare us into the enormous expenditure re- 
quired for more big battleships of the existing type, 
which, even if begun now, could not be completed for 
about three years, during which period no one can tell 
what radical changes in naval construction the war may 
develop. 

The failure of several’of the submarines is somewhat 
disturbing, but was fully foreshadowed in the testimony’ 
of the commander of the submarine flotilla given before 
Congress last winter. Congress authorized a very sub- 
stantial number of new boats, including some which are 
to embody the latest ideas in sea-going submersibles. 
It would be better if the navy construction corps were 
not left to itself to devise the latter, In fact, there is a 
growing opinion that we should get much better results 
if the engineers of some of the great industrial corpo- 
rations—such as the Westinghouse or General Electric 
Companies—were directly asked to help. 





LESSONS FROM THE ASSEMBLIES 


T last the Northern Presbyterians have learned 

that Union Seminary, in New York, does not be- 
long to the General Assembly, nor to the Presbyterian 
Church, nor to any denomination at all, but to the Chris- 
tian Church Universal. That chapter may be considered 
closed. Union Seminary is not bound by the Westmin- 
ster Assembly’s Confession of Faith, nor by anything 
but Christian truth, as it can be best learned from the 
three sources of authority, the Bible, the Church and 
the human reason, From the beginning Union Seminary 
was what its name implies, union; and it had from the 
beginning and has had ever since professors of various 
denominations, and no legal authority and no endow- 
ments bind it under any control besides that of its trus- 
tees. If, as charged, it wanders from the Christian 
faith, the Christian Church as a whole will condemn 
it and cease to make use of it. It has the experience 
and the liberty which Vanderbilt University has had 
since its escape from the control of the Southern Metho- 
dist General Conference. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, has in its late session harked back to what we 
hoped it had forgotten, the evil principle that no re- 
ligious denomination has the right to express a judg- 
ment on any matter in political discussion, It separated 
from the Northern Presbyterians of the old school be- 
cause in the Civil War the latter condemned secession; 
and whenever the question of reunion has come up the 
Southern body has demanded that the united Northern 
Church should repudiate what the Old School body did. 
Now the Southern Assembly has condemned the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches because it has thru its officials 
taken action in favor of arbitration between nations, and 
on certain measures for the prohibition of the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. Have they forgotten, conservative as‘ 
they are, that the Old Testament prophets are full of 
politics, even attacking treaty arrangements with Baby- 
lon and Egypt? 
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On the 28th of May, two 
weeks after the dispatch 
of the diplomatic note 
of the United States dealing with the 
sinking of the “Lusitania” and other 
kindred cases, the German reply was 
returned. It is only a partial reply, for 
the German Government announces that 
it begs to reserve a final statement of 
its position with regard to the de- 
mands advanced by the United States 
in connection with the sinking of the 
“Lusitania” until this Government shall 
have replied to the present note with 
its presentation of what Germany al- 
leges as facts. The full text of the note 
is as follows: 


The undersigned has the honor to make 
the following reply to the note of His Ex- 
cellency, Mr. James W. Gerard, Ambassa- 
dor of the United States of America, dated 
the 15th inst., on the subject of the impair- 
ment of many American interests by the 
German submarine war. 

The Imperial Government has subjected 
the statement of the Government of the 
United States to a careful examination and 
has the lively wish on its part also to con- 
tribute in a convincing and friendly man- 
ner to clear up any misunderstanding which 
may have entered into the relations of the 
two Governments thru the events mentioned 
by the American Government. 

With regard, firstly, to the cases of the 
American steamers “Cushing” and “Gulf- 
light,” the American Embassy has already 
been informed that it is far from the Ger- 
man Government to have any intention of 
ordering attacks by submarines or flyers on 
neutral vessels in the zone which have not 
been guilty of any hostile act, on the con- 
trary the most explicit instructions have 
been repeatedly given the German armed 
forces to avoid attacking such vessels. 

If neutral vessels have come to grief thru 
the German submarine war during the past 
few months, by mistake, it is a question of 
isolated and exceptional cases which are 
traceable to the misuse of flags by the Brit- 
ish Government in connection with care- 
lessness or suspicious actions on the part 
of captains of the vessels. 

In all cases where a neutral vessel thru 
no fault of its own has come to grief thru 
the German submarine or flyers according 
to the facts as ascertained by the German 
Government, this Government has exprest 
its regret at the unfortunate occurrence and 
promised indemnification where the facts 
justified. 

The German Government will treat the 
cases of the American steamers “Cushing” 
and “Gulflight” according to the same prin- 
ciples; an investigation of these cases is in 
progress, its results will be communicated 
to the Embassy shortly, the investigation 
might if thought desirable be supplemented 
by an international commission of inquiry 
pursuant to Title III of The Hague Con- 
vention of October 18, 1907, for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. 

In the case of the sinking of the English 
steamer “Falaba,” the commanding officer 
of the German submarine had the intention 
of allowing passengers and crew ample op- 
portunity to save themselves. 

It was not until the captain disregarded 
the order to lay to and took te flight, send- 
ing up rocket signals for help, that the Ger- 
man commander ordered the crew and pas- 
sengers by signals and megaphone to leave 
the ship within ten minutes; as a matter 
of fact he allowed them twenty-three min- 
utes, and did not fire the torpedo until sus- 
picious steamers were hurrying to the aid 
of the “Falaba.” 

With regard to the loss of life when the 
sritish passenger steamer “Lusitania” was 
sunk, the German Government has already 
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exprest its deep regret to the neutral gov- 
ernments concerned that nationals of those 
countries lost their lives on that occasion. 

The Imperial Government must state for 
the rest the impression that certain impor- 
tant facts most directly connected with the 
sinking of the “Lusitania” may have es- 
caped the attention of the Government of 
the United States. It therefore considers 
it necessary in the interest of the full and 
clear understanding aimed at by either Gov- 
ernment primarily to convince itself that 
the reports of the facts which are before 
the two Governments are complete and in 
agreement. 

The Government of the United States 
proceeds on the assumption that the “Lusi- 
tania” is to be considered as an ordinary 
unarmed merchant vessel. The Imperial 
Government begs in this connection to point 
out that the “Lusitania” was one of the 
largest and fastest English commerce steam- 
ers constructed with Government funds as 
auxiliary cruisers and is expressly included 
in the navy list, published by the British 
Admiralty. 

It is moreover known to the Imperial 
Government from reliable information fur- 
nished by its officials and neutral passen- 
gers that for some time practically all the 
more valuable merchant vessels have been 
provided with guns, ammunition and other 
weapons and re-enforced with a crew spe- 
cially practised in manning guns. 

According to reports at hand here, the 
“Lusitania” when she left New York un- 
doubtedly had guns on board. which were 
mounted under decks and masked. 

he Imperial Government furthermore 
has the honor to direct the particular at- 
tention of the American Government to the 
fact that the British Admiralty by a secret 
instruction of February of this year ad- 
vised the British merchant marine not only 
to seek protection behind neutral flags and 
markings, but even when so disguised to 
a German submarines by ramming 
them. 

High rewards have been offered by the 
British Government as a special incentive 
for the destruction of the submarines by 
merchant vessels, and such rewards have 
already been paid out. 

In view of these facts, which are satis- 
factorily known to it, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment is unable to consider English mer- 
chant vessels any longer as “undefended 
territory” in the zone of maritime war des- 
ignated by the Admiralty Staff of the Im- 
perial German navy, the German command- 
ers are consequently no longer in a position 
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THE LEADER OF THE ITALIAN ARMY 
While the King is ex-officio commander-in-chief 
of the Italian Army, the actual control is in the 
hands of Count Luigi Cadorna, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral and Chief of Staff. He is now sixty-five 
years old, that is to say, three years younger 
than his most redoubtable opponent, Von Hin- 
denburg. Like many of the men who have made 

the new Italy, he comes from Piedmont 


to observe the rules of capture otherwise 
usual and with which they invariably com- 
plied before this. 

Lastly, the Imperial Government must 
specially point out that on her last trip 
the “Lusitania,” as on earlier occasions, 
had Canadian troops and munitions on 
board, including no less than 5400 cases of 
ammunition destined for the destruction of 
brave German soldiers, who are fulfilling 
with self-sacrifice and devotion their duty 
in the service of the Fatherland. 

The German Government believes that it 
acts in just self-defense when it seeks to 
protect the. lives of its soldiers by destroy- 
ing ammunition destined for the enemy with 
the means of war at its command. 

The English steamship company must 
have been aware of the dangers to which 
passengers on board the “Lusitania” were 
exposed under the circumstances. In taking 
them on board in spite of this the company 
quite deliberately. tried to use the lives of 
American citizens as protection for the am- 
munition carried and violated the clear pro- 
visions of American laws which expressly 
prohibit and provide punishment _for the 
carrying of passengers on ships which have 
explosives on board. The company thereby 
wantonly caused the death of so many pas- 
sengers. 

According: to the express report of the 
submarine commander concerned, which is 
confirmed by all other reports, there can be 
no doubt that the rapid sinking of the 
“Lusitania” was primarily due to the ex- 
plosion of the cargo of ammunition caused 
by the torpedo. Otherwise in all human 
probability, the passengers of the “Lusi- 
tania” would have been saved, 

The Imperial Government holds the facts 
recited above to be of sufficient importance 
to recommend them to a careful examina- 
tion by the American Government. The Im- 
perial Government begs to reserve a final 
statement of its position with regard to the 
demands made in connection with the sink- 
ing of the “Lusitania” until a reply-is re- 
ceived from the American Government and 
believes that it should recall here that it 
took note with satisfaction of the proposals 
of good offices submitted by the American 
Government in Berlin and London with a 
view to paving the way for a modus. vivendi 
for the conduct of maritime war between 
Germany and Great Britain. 

The Imperial Government furnished at 
that time ample evidence of its good will 
by its willingness to consider these pro- 
posals. The realization of these proposals 
failed, as is known, on account of their re- 
jection by the Government of Great Britain. 

The undersigned requests His Excellency. 
the Ambassador, to bring the above to the 
knowledge of the American Government, 
and avails himself of the opportunity to re- 
new, etc. 

(Signed) Von Jacow 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


There are strong indications that the 
German communication will not be ac- 
cepted as satisfactory by the people of 
the United States. The prevailing note 
in the press is displeasure at the way in 
which Germany has failed to meet the 
main issue and has attempted to con- 
fuse the question by arguments more 
ingenious than straightforward. The 
action of the German Government is 
looked upon as a deliberate trifling with 
a subject of the utmost seriousness. 
Germany appears, in the opinion of 
most American commentators, to be 
playing for time and hoping to avoid 
the necessity for a prompt and categor- 
ical meeting of the American demands 
by endless disputation. It looks as tho 
Germany had mistaken the temper and 
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the determination of the people of the 
United States. 


A second American steam- 
gy ys ship has been struck in 

the war zone. The “Ne- 
braskan” of the American Hawaiian 
Line, when forty-eight miles west of 
Fastnet, Ireland, was hit by a mine or 
a torpedo. The explosion occurred at 
8:24 on the evening of May 25. The 
American flag had been hauled down a 
few minutes before, but the steamer’s 
name was painted on both side in letters 
six feet tall. The derrick was hurled 
thirty feet in the air and the hatchways 
blown off, injuring “two quartermasters 
and the boatswain. Four boats were 


launched with all on board, but after a . 


while it was seen that the vessel was in 
no danger of sinking, so after an hour 
the crew went on board and took her 
into Liverpool. No submarine was seen, 
so there is doubt whether the vessel 
was struck by a,German torpedo or by 
a British floating mine. The “Nebras- 
kan” was one of the first cargo vessels 
to pass thru the Panama Canal. 

A second British naval vessel was 
blown up in the harbor of Sheerness at 
the mouth of the Thames on the morn- 
ing of May 27. This was the “Princess 
Irene,” of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, which had been converted into 
an auxiliary steamship of the British 
navy. The explosion was so tremendous 
as to topple over chimneys and break 
windows for a long distance around. 
Large fragments of the vessel were 
thrown high into the air and scattered 
over an area of several miles. A little 
girl hit on the head by a piece of the 
wreckage was instantly killed. There 
were seventy-eight dockyard hands and 
a crew of 170 on board at the time and 
they all perished. The only man who 
escaped from the vessel was a stoker, 
who was picked up in the river badly 
burned. 

The “Princess Irene” was moored on 
the same spot as the British battleship 
“Bulwark,” which was blown up on No- 
vember 26 with the loss of over 700 offi- 
cers and men. The cause of neither dis- 
aster has been explained, but is offi- 
cially asserted to be an accidental in- 
ternal explosion. 


The Invasion of The Italians began 
Austria the war by crossing 
the Austrian frontier 
at a number of points between Switzer- 
land and the Adriatic. So far they have 
met with no serious opposition and 
have succeeded in establishing them- 
selves a few miles inside the border. 
The Italian Alpine troops, the Bersa- 
glieri, whom all tourists know from their 
swift march and wide plumed hats, 
have distinguished themselves by scal- 
ing the hights on the western side of 
Austrian Tyrol. From these points of 
vantage, six or seven thousand feet 
high, they hope to be able to command 
the passes leading into the Trentino. 
With the aid of gunboats on Lake 
Garda the Italians have captured the 
hills to the north of Mount Baldo. 
The chief efforts of the Italians, how- 
ever, seem to be directed to that part 
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THE ITALIAN INVASION , 


The Italians demanded as the price of neutrality that the Isonzo River be made the boundary 

line, but that Gérz be ceded to them. The Austrians were willing to concede the first demand, 

but refused the second. Now the Italians are trying to get by force what diplomacy failed to 

give them. They have advanced along the two railroads, in the direction shown by the arrows, 
half way to Gérz and nearly to Monfalcone 


of the frontier which lies north from 
the head of the Adriatic. Here for a 
distance of some forty miles from Ca- 
poretto to the coast they are on Aus- 
trian territory. Their destination is ob- 
viously Triest, toward which they are 
proceeding along the two railroads 
which here cross the boundary. On the 
line from Udine to Gérz (Goritz) they 
have occupied Cormons, just over the 
frontier, and on the other line which 
goes along the coast they have ad- 
vanced to the Isonzo River, which they 
demanded of Austria as the frontier, 
and they have occupied the hills com- 
manding Monfalcone, some ten miles 
inside Austrian territory. On the coast 
they have taken the fishing town of 
Grado, which is situated near the 
boundary line. An air raid was made on 
the night of the 26th on the Austrian 
railroad leading to Triest. 


: The Galician fortress 
a of Przemysl, which 

the Russians cap- 
tured after one of the longest sieges in 
modern history, is now almost sur- 
rounded by the Austro-German forces. 
The railroad leading to Lemberg 
(Lvov) has been cut and a further ad- 
vance in this direction may lead to the 
recovery of that city, which is the capi- 
tal of Galicia and the only place of im- 


portance taken by the Russians in the 
present war. Lemberg is not a fortress, 
but if would be necessary to defeat the 
Russian army in the field before it 
could be safely occupied. 

The Russians as soon as they per- 
ceived that they could not keep the 
enemy away from Przemysl, have been 
busily engaged in repairing the fortifi- 
cations and putting it in a state to 
stand a second siege. Eight thousand 
men have been employed for the last 
two months in cementing together the 
remains of the concrete bastions and 
mending the gaps in the entanglements 
which the Austrians did not succeed al- 
together in destroying when they evac- 
uated. 

General Mackensen’s forces are now 
in possession of both sides of the San 
River north of Przemysl, tho on the 
left bank one division had to give way 
and lost six guns. On the 27th he re- 
ported that his captures from the Rus- 
sians in his recent advance amounted 
to 27,000 men, ten heavy guns, fifty- 
four light guns and seventy-five ma- 
chine guns. This advance movement of 
the Teutonic forces which carried them 
over four rivers in rapid succession was 
due chiefly to their superiority in artil- 
lery and likewise the retreat of the 
Russians may be laid to the failure of 
their ammunition supply. 
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At various points along the Russian 
front north of Galicia the Germans are 
showing renewed activity. In the hills 
about Kielce, in Russian Poland, they 
report the capture within a few days 
of thirty officers and 6300 men. The 
Germans have also resumed the bom- 
bardment of the fortress of Osowiec, 
northeast of Warsaw. 


The Russians have de- 
feated the Turks who 
invaded the Transcau- 
casian province during the winter and 
now are carrying the war into the en- 
emy’s country. An advance southward 
has enabled them to occupy the Ar- 
menian town of Van and the Persian 
town of Urumiah. The region about 
Lake Van and Lake Urumiah was re- 
cently devastated by hordes of Kurds 
and Turks and thousands of Christians 
were’ massacred. Immense numbers of 
the peasantry fled for refuge to Uru- 
miah, where Dr. Harry P. Parkard of 
the Presbyterian Mission has been feed- 
ing and protecting them. Since January 
2 the city has been completely cut off 
from the outside world and the efforts 
of the missionary societies and of our 
Government to send relief to the Amer- 
icans there have been fruitless. 


The Russians 
in Azerbaijan 


South of the Belgian 
boundary the British 
and French keep 
pounding away on the German lines 
and making repeated tho slight ad- 
vances. The chief gain is that of the 
French in the region north of Arras 
and southwest of Lens. Here the fight- 
ing has been going on continuously since 
last October with no _ considerable 
change in position. On the hills known 
to the French as Notre Dame de Lorette 
and to the Germans as Lorettoberg, 
fortifications had been constructed as 
strong as modern military engineering 
could make them. The earth parapets 
were reinforced with concrete and the 
trenches connected by a system of sub- 
terranean passages so as to form a 
veritable labyrinth. Double and triple 
lines of entanglements of barbed wire 
the thickness of a finger protected the 
trenches and concealed batteries were 
arranged to bear upon their own lines 
so that each trench captured would be- 
come a trap. Tunnels were run forward 
of the lines in such a way that a force 
advancing to the attack might be cut 
off by Germans rising out of the ground 
behind. 

These positions were made the object 
of a persistent attack during the month 
of May. By means of heavy artillery 
fire the entanglements were swept 
away. The French soldiers advanced -by 
leaping from one shell-hole to another 
and used the bayonet when they got 
within reach. After thirteen days of un- 
interrupted fighting the chief line of 
trenches, known as La Blanche Voie, or 
the White Way, was taken by assault 
from three sides and finally the French 
were in possession of all five spurs of 
the Lorette hills. On the plateau three 
thousand German corpses were counted 
and a thousand prisoners were taken. 


French Gain 
Lorette Hights 
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The new weapon intro- 
— duced by the Germans 

seems to be successful 
in this close trench warfare altho it is 
not so irresistible as it appeared to be 
at first. The British in Flanders are get- 
ting used to it and are talking of em- 
ploying similar means. Its composition 
is still in dispute and doubtless differ- 
ent gases are in use. One is quite cer- 
tainly chlorine, as shown by its strong 
bleaching effect and irritation of the 
lungs, but apparently nitric fumes are 
also generated, for the reports speak 
of a reddish brown smoke which turns 
the hands and face yellow, the “xantho- 
protesic reaction” familiar to all chem- 
istry students. 

The gases are emitted from steel cyl- 
inders placed along the foremost line 
of trenches with their nozzles project- 
ing over the parapet. To reach the gun- 
ners in the rear shells are fired which 





generate asphyxiating gases as they ex- 
plode. If there is a steady and moderate 
wind in the right direction the fumes 
are carried forward over the ground 
like a low fog, so dense that a man in 
it cannot see his hand when held before 
his face. As it sweeps over the trenches 
the soldiers are stifled or stupefied, or 
at least have their eyes so irritated as 
to be in no condition to repel the 
charge that follows this gaseous bom- 
bardment. But the British troops have 
their eyes protected by motor goggles 
and their noses with respirators so they 
have been able to stay in the trenches 
while the cloud swept over them and 
when the Germans advanced expecting 
to find them incapacitated they were 
met by a steady storm from rifles 
and machine guns. Then, too, a sudden 
shifting of the wind has carried the 
fumes back over the German lines and 
compelled them to evacuate their own 
trenches. Another difficulty is experi- 
enced in timing the charge. If the Ger- 
mans charge too soon they are involved 
in the gases they have generated. If 
they wait till the air is clear, the Brit- 
ish being nearer and the first to know 
of it, are apt to have reoccupied their 
trenches. 

The noxious vapors were used on the. 
most extensive scale on May 24, for the 
generators were kept running for four 
and a half hours along the five-mile 
front east of Ypres. The cloud that 
covered the ground was forty feet high 
in places. With the aid of this the Ger- 
mans took the first line of British 
trenches which brings them within two 
miles of Ypres. Their recovery of Hill 
60, three miles southeast of Ypres, 
gives their guns command of the city 
and beyond. On the north of Ypres, 
however, they have been forced to re- 
linquish the foothold they had gained 
on the western bank of the Yser Canal. 


British Lose Two jhe Turkish troops 
More Battleships ave again inflicte 
serious loss upon 
the Allied fleet attempting to force the 
Dardanelles. The victims are the Brit- 
ish battleships “Triumph” and ‘“‘Majes- 
tic.”” The former was sunk on May 25, 
while operating in support of the Aus- 
tralasian troops on the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula. The “Majestic”? was sunk early on 
the morning of May 27 off Sedd-el- 
Bahr at the tip of the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula. In both cases most of the officers 
and crew were saved. No details are 
given out so it.is not known how the 
attack was made. The most plausible 
surmise is that a Turkish submarine 
from Constantinople made its way thru 
the Dardanelles and around into the 
Aegean Sea and the Gulf of Saros. It is 
suggested, however, that the attack 
may have been made by a German or 
Austrian submarine from the Austrian 
naval base at Pola on the Adriatic. The 
French battleship “Leon Gambetta” 
was recently sunk at the mouth of the 
Adriatic by a submarine from Pola. 
This makes six battleships which 
have been lost by the Allies at the Dar- 
danelles since March 18. On that date 
the British battleships “Irresistible” 
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and “Ocean” and the French “Bouvet” 
were destroyed by floating mines, and 
on May 13 the British battleship ‘‘Go- 
liath.” Three submarines at least have 
also been lost here. The “Triumph” was 
a ship of 11,800 tons which was orig- 
inally built in England for the Chilean 
Gove.nment but purchased before com- 
pletion by the British Government for 
$4,225,000. She carried four ten-inch 
guns. The “Triumph” took part in the 
bombardment of the German fortress 
at Tsing-tao in October in conjunction 
with the Japanese fleet. The “Majestic” 
was an older but larger vessel of 14,900 
tons displacement and armed with four 
twelve-inch guns, built in 1898. 

In spite of the mines and obstacles 
which have been placed in the narrows 
of the Dardanelles at least three Brit- 
ish submarines have been able to enter 
the Sea of Marmora. The “E-14,” 
which ran the Dardanelles about April 
29, sunk two Turkish gunboats and two 
transports full of troops returning in 
safety on May 18. The submarine 
“E-11” got as far as Constantinople 
and discharged a torpedo at a transport 
alongside the arsenal pier. She also 
sank two ships in the Sea of Marmora 
carrying ammunition and supplies. The 
first attempt of this kind was made by 
the British submarine which on Decem- 
ber 13 passed thru the straits and sunk 
the Turkish battleship ‘“Messudiyeh.” 


It has been impossible 
to ascertain the results 
of the fighting between 
Villa and Obregon in the vicinity of 
Leon and Silao. Each side claims vic- 
tory, but the decisive battle has not 
been fought. If the reports of Car- 
ranza’s agents are to be believed, Villa 


The Situation 
in Mexico 














© Underwood & Underwood 
FROM DICTATOR TO COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


General Huerta mows the lawn on his new coun- 
try place at Forest Hills, Long Island 


has been driven back, and an army from 
the northeastern states is menacing his 
base at Torreon. But if Villa’s repre- 
sentatives are telling the truth, he has 
been successful in several skirmishes. 
Unfortunately, there is evidence of 
falsehood or misrepresentation on both 
sides. While Carranza asserts that he 
is gaining territory and force, it is said 
that he fears attacks upon Vera Cruz 


by bands of Zapatists, and is preparing 
to move his residence from the fortified 
lighthouse which has been his home to 
an island in the harbor. He has recently 
made overtures to President Wilson for 
recognition of his so-called Government. 
Duval West, the President’s agent, has 
returned to Washington. It is said that 
his report about the condition of Mex- 
ico and the character of the factional 
leaders is a dismal and pessimistic one. 
At the end of last week the dispatches 
from Vera Cruz asserted that Car- 
ranza had decided to move against the 
capital, and that Zapata would not de- 
fend it. 

The candition of the capital and of 
the greater part of the whole country 
is deplorable. Business and industry are 
paralyzed. In many places there are 
people on the verge of starvation, and 
they take part in bread riots. The Red 
Cross will appeal to the American pub- 
lic for help. 

A commission of fifty-five persons, 
forty-four men and eleven women, sent 
by Carranza to study popular education 
in this country, has arrived in New 
York. An inquiry will be made con- 
cerning the schools and libraries, and 
it is said that the commissioners intend 
to remain in the United States for a 
year. 

For some time General Huerta, for- 
merly President of Mexico, has been 
very quiet. Having decided to make New 
York his home, he recently leased a 
large estate at Forest Hills, on Long 
Island, and brought to: it from Spain 
his family of thirty persons—his wife, 
sisters, eight children and more than a 
dozen grandchildren. It is reported that 
he plans to lead a movement supported 


























Lafayette 


SIR EDWARD HENRY CARSON 


Underwood & Underwovuu 
ANDREW BONAR LAW 


THREE TORIES IN THE COALITION CABINET 


Underwood & Underwood 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 


The three leaders of the Opposition who have been called into the British Cabinet are men of ability and experience. Mr. Balfour first entered the 
Government in 1885 and was Prime Minister from 1902 to 1905. His successor as leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons for the past 
four years, Mr. Bonar Law, is an iron merchant from Glasgow. Ireland, the third part of the United Kingdom, is represented by Sir Edward Carson, 
who just before the war was threatening to raise an insurrection in Ulster if the Home Rule Act was carried out 
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THE MOST EFFICIENT OF HUMAN MACHINES 


Whichever way one’s neutrality may lean he cannot help admiring the organization of the German Army. Here is scientific management carried 

out on a larger scale than ever before in the history of the world. To equip and maintain in the field for three-quarters of a year four million 

or more men on fifteen hundred miles of frontier without a breakdown anywhere involves a coordination of effort and attention to detail that is 

difficult to imagine. From the tip of his cloth-covered helmet to the soles of his hobnailed shoes the German soldier is thoroly prepared for what 

he has to do. In these photographs, fresh from France, we see the German reservists, the older men who have now been called to the front, as they 
kneel beside a stream in the rear awaiting the call of Vorwirts, and as they are lying in the firing line 


by rich Mexican exiles and the old sol- 
diers of his army, and that Eduard 
Iturbide is the candidate for the pro- 
visional presidency. 

President Wilson, on the 28th, gave 
notice that a statement from him “on 
the present situation in Mexico” would 
be published within a few days. After 
his recent conference with Duval West 
he said that no change of policy was 
contemplated. It is thought at Wash- 
ington that while he will not recom- 
mend intervention he will describe the 
intolerable condition of the country 
and warn the warring factions that if 
they do not speedily make peace they 


must expect sharp protests and even in- 
terference from this side of the bound- 
ary. It is asserted that his statement 
and warning will have the approval of 
Argentina, Brazil and Chili. 


Ex-President Taft, guest of 
honor at the annual dinner 
of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, last week, made an 
address in which he sharply criticised 
the Federation of Labor and exprest 
an unfavorable opinion of the Clayton 
Trust act and the act creating the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. He gave hearty 
support to President Wilson for the lat- 


Mr. Taft’s 
Opinions 


ter’s course in international affairs, and 
congratulated the association upon the 
message of loyalty it had sent to Mr. 
Wilson. The Clayton act, he said, re- 


ferring to its provisions concerning 
“violations of the Anti-Trust law of 
labor organizations and agricultural as- 
sociations,” was passed for political 
purposes to satisfy the demands of the 
Federation leaders and with the hope 
of securing the votes of labor union 
men. In his opinion the Clayton act and 
Trade Commission acts added very lit- 
tle to the effectiveness of the Sherman 
law. 

Inquisitorial methods for investigat- 
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ing business he condemned. Fear of 
such inquiry was a legitimate cause for 
alarm to business interests. The Trade 
Commission was merely a glorified Bu- 
reau of Corporations with larger sal- 
aries. The members appointed were not 
such men as could inspire public confi- 
dence in their judgment. Not one of 
them had national standing as a busi- 
ness man or as a lawyer. The power 
exercized by the leaders of the Federa- 
tion of Labor was excessive and detri- 
mental to the public welfare. They did 
not condemn the criminal acts of union 
men, and they sought immunity in gen- 
eral statutes against offences. 


The address of 
welcome at the 
beginning of the 
session of the Pan-American Financial 
Conference in Washington, last week, 
was made by President Wilson, whose 
reference to measures for promoting 
communication between this country 
and South America by steamship lines 
have been the subject of much com- 
ment. “We are not trying,” said Mr. 
Wilson, “to make use of each other, but 
to be of use to one another.” He was 
surprized that such a conference had 
been so long delayed. If there was any 
one happy circumstance arising ous of 
present distressing condition of the 
world, it was that “it has revealed us 
to one another and shown us what it 
means to be neighbors.” He hoped that 
the conference would show the world in 
part the path to permanent peace. 
“There is only one way,” said he, “in 


Pan-American 
Financial Conference 














© International News 
A GOOD HAUL 
A pair of German-foragers have luck 


which we wish to take advantage of 
you, and that is by making better goods, 
by doing the things that we seek to do 
for each other, if we can, better than 
you do them, and so spurring you on by 
so handsome a jealousy as that to excel 
us.” There was one thing, he continued, 
that stood in the way: 


The theory I have chiefly in mind is the 
physical lack of means of communication, 
the lack of vehicles, the lack of ships, the 
lack of established routes of trade, the 
lack of those things which are absolutely 
necessary if we are to have true commer- 
cial and intimate commercial relations with 
one another. And I am perfectly clear in 
my judgment that if private capital cannot 
soon enter upon the adventure of establish- 
ing these physical means of communication, 
the Government must undertake to do so. 
We cannot indefinitely stand apart and 
need each other for the lack of what can 
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easily be supplied, and, if one instrumental- 
ity cannot supply it, then another must be 
found which will supply it. 

Secretary Bryan, in his address, 
spoke of the President’s assertion at 
Mobile that this nation has no desire to 
take one foot of land from another na- 
tion. Secretary McAdoo said nothing 
could so stimulate trade and invest- 
ment by the United States in South 
America as uniform laws relating to 
commerce and finance. A committee to 
consider uniform laws was afterward 
appointed.-Postmaster General Burleson 
urged development of international par- 
cel post. Mr. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank, of New York, 
pointed out that the Federal Reserve 
system here and the great surplus of 
reserves due to it gave an unusual op- 
portunity for the United States to en- 
gage in foreign loans. His bank has re- 
cently established a branch in Buenos 
Ayres. South America, he said, needed. 
capital for their enterprises, and our 
loan could be greatly expanded. 

At subsequent sessions many ad- 
dresses were made. Mr. Warburg, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, advocated an 
American union of transportation and 
credit systems, so that these could be 
a unit in case of emergency. Much work 
was done by committees behind closed 
doors. One of the committees was ap- 
pointed to consider the establishment of 
fast and frequent ship service, and it 
is understood that a prominent delegate 
from this country proposed the promo- 
tion of such service by the bond guar- 
antees of the United States and the east 
coast countries of South America. 





AND STILL THE DARK 


FLOOD SPREADS OVER EUROPE 





BEAUTY THAT WAS 


BY JOHN MASEFIELD 


Roses are beauty, but I never see 
Those blood drops from the burning heart of June 


Glowing like thought upon the living tree 


Without a pity that they die so soon, 
Die into petals, like those roses old, 
Those women, who were summer in men’s hearts 
Before the smile upon the Sphinx was cold 

Or sand had hid the Syrian and his arts. 
O myriad dust of beauty that lies thick 
Under our feet that not a single grain 
But stirred and moved in beauty and was quick 
For one brief moon and died nor lived again 
But when the moon rose lay upon the grass 
Pasture to living beauty, life that was. 


THE POISON OF WAR 


WONDER if people in this coun- 

try comprehend the effect of mod- 

ern warfare on human character. 
Returning from three months with 
the German, the French, and the Bel- 
gian armies, I am struck more and 
more each day with the fact that we 
over here have failed utterly to grasp 
the tremendous force of the shock to 
human nature occasioned by the mod- 
ern battle, with its machine-like 
slaughter at great distances. The 
war is putting a stupendous strain 
on character. 

I have seen men just fresh from 
the front who had a sadness, a pa- 
thos, a bewilderment in their expres- 
sions which all too well bespoke the 
whirlpool into which they had been 
drawn. I have seen hundreds of 
wounded hobbling away from the 
Marne and the Aisne or herded in 
foul-smelling freight cars and rudi- 
mentary hospitals, who had a blank- 
ness and a dulness in their eyes which 
betokened almost complete mental 
dismay. At the same time, I have 
seen on all sides reactions almost too 
unreasonable and too out of perspec- 
tive to be believed. That delicate 
something within man, call it soul, 
spirit, psychology, what you will, has 
in thousands of cases been smashed 
so completely that future generations 
will suffer far more from its effects 
than from all the physical injuries 
and disabilities put together. 

Many men, kindly and gentle in ap- 
pearance, have actually boasted to 
me of the most gruesome of deeds— 
deeds which ordinarily would have 
shocked them even in the telling. I 
remember talking once with an En- 
lish Tommy in the midst of a group 


BY ARTHUR SWEETSER 








Mr. Sweetser was the only Ameri- 
can correspondent with Von Kluck’s 
division on its dash to Paris. Cut- 
ting in on the German flank at 
Valenciennes on the Belgian border, 
he journeyed by bicycle thru Ca- 
teau, St. Quentin, and Compiégne 
to the burning city of Senlis, where 
he was held prisoner for two 
days. Regaining his liberty, he 
crost the lines to the French, who 
at once arrested him as a spy 
and held him for two days with- 
out water and with only a few 
crusts of bread. Finally liberated, 
he rested in Paris for a week and 
then made his way, again by bi- 
cycle, thru the French guards to the 
Battle of the Aisne. Here again he 
was arrested on the edge of the fir- | 
ing line and marched under heavy 
guard for twenty-eight kilometers, 
handcuffed to a German prisoner, 
soaked by rain and mud, and al- 
most without food. Again freed af- 
ter three days, he journeyed from 
Paris to Antwerp, arriving for 














its siege and fall—THE EDITOR. 





of excited French soldiers in a field 
near Compiégne. Shortly he took an 
empty cartridge shell from his pocket 
and looked at it fondly. 

“I say,” he said, “what do you 
think of that?” It’s jolly nice, you 
know. It got my first German. We’d 
just got out from England that day 
and less than eight hours after were 
in the trenches. It was opposite a lit- 
tle village on the crest of a hill—I 
haven’t any idea where. Pretty quick 
work, eight hours, wasn’t it?” 

“It certainly was,” I replied. “How 
did it seem?” 

“Beastly unpleasant,” he went on. 
“T thought I’d funk out at first. It 
wasn’t the shells that bothered me so 


much—somehow we'd come out ex- 
pecting them. It’s the little things 
you don’t expect that give you a turn. 
I suppose it’s because you’re a bit 
nervous anyway. Take the rain- 
water—it was up to our knees in the 
trenches and we couldn’t get away 
from it. There wasn’t a bally thing 
to smoke either—not a fag in the 
whole company. And you get fear- 
fully fed up when there isn’t a 
bloody thing to do but be a target— 
it gets on your nerves.” 

He seemed to be losing the thread 
of his story, so I asked him how long 
he stayed there. 

“God knows,” he replied. “Years, I 
fancy, and yet I don’t suppose it was 
so long either. I felt so cramped and 
nervous it seemed like I’d blow up— 
and then some one started sniping. 
There was an officer in the nearest 
German trenches—I could just make 
him out—and I drew my gun on him. 
It’s a funny feeling the first time you 
shoot at a man, and it was quite a 
time before I let go. I caught him 
cold—he crumpled up as if he hadn’t 
a bone in his body.” He paused a 
moment, juggling the empty shell in 
his fingers. His expression was proud 
and joyous. 

“Well,” he went on, “I slipt that 
cartridge out on the spot. It was my 
first German, and I thought what a 
bully souvenir it would make for the 
wife. First-class, isn’t it? Don’t you 
think she’ll like it?” 

Weakly I nodded assent. Yet I 
could not help wondering what a wife, 
and perhaps a mother, would say to 
it. Would she, too, glorify in this 
man-killing, or would she, as I did, 
shiver at this “first class souvenir?” 
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Shortly after I met another Tom- 
my who had been in a_ bayonet 
charge a little while before. He was 
leaning listlessly against a wall, his 
eyes fixed in unseeing gaze on an 
open field beyond. A sadness en- 
shrouded his still figure which made 
me hesitate to intrude. As I spoke in 
a soft, impersonal voice, he looked up 
indifferently and relapsed almost at 
once into absorption. Then unexpéct- 
edly, in droning, mechanical fashion, 
he told me how his company had be- 
come trapped in the trenches by a 
German cross-fire. 

“We were going down like flies,” he 
said. “It would have been the end of 
all of us to stay any longer in that 
trap with machine-guns squirting on 
us from both ends. About the only 
thing we could do was make a run 
straight at ’em—at least we’d die 
standing up. God knows anything 
was better than crouching there till 
we were all cleaned out. We couldn’t 
even fight—it was just waiting.” 

By now the dulness had left his 
eyes and a ring come into his voice. 

“It’s funny,” he went on, “how lit- 
tle things count. When the order 
came, I jumped over the earthwork 
and then went sprawling over a head 
of cabbage. It seemed as tho I’d 
never get to my feet again. Bullets 
were zipping all about me; the en- 
emy’s trenches looked like a long line 
of red; it seemed to me I was as big 
as a giant, with some one catching 
at my feet and all those guns going 
at me alone. 

“IT don’t remember much more. 
There was one big final crash, and 
I leaped on the top of the trench and 
began to stab. Once I remember 
reaching out to get at some one and 
stepping on the face of a dead man at 
my feet. God knows how long it last- 
ed—not long, I fancy—and then they 
broke and ran. 

“It was an awful mess all about. 
Dead and wounded all mixt up—lots 
of Germans and many of us. Then 
those bloody machine-guns opened on 
us again. I tried to pull one of our 
fellows into shelter, but my right 
arm was out of commission. First I 
thought I was wounded. Then it 
came to me. I’d been swinging my 
bayonet so hard there wasn’t any 
strength left.” 

His eyes clouded again. 

“My God,” he went on softly, “if I 
could only forget.'It’s all a night- 
mare now—still I can’t help wonder- 
ing—maybe the blows didn’t get 
home—maybe—” 

He turned his face away. 

Just one more case. It happened 
outside Antwerp when the Belgians 
were fighting a hopeless fight to save 
their last stronghold from artillery 
they could not reach. I was having a 


rough lunch in a dirty little inn on 
the edge of the fighting zone when a 
sous-oficier, gray with mud and 
startlingly pallid, entered the room 
and dropt into a chair. 

“Pardon, Monsieur,” he said to me, 
“may I rest here a moment?” 

“Certainly,” I answered, and after 
a pause, “it’s pretty rough outside 
today, isn’t it?” 

“Mon Dieu, it’s terrible,” he re- 
plied. “Those Germans, ah—” 

He shuddered, and then looked re- 
sentfully at the small grimy window 
with its large, heavy curtains. Sud- 
denly he burst out: 

“That noise, always that noise— 
even in this quiet little room. They 
pound away night and day, night and 
day, till it seems as tho I’d go crazy. 
Can’t I ever get away from it—can’t 
I ever get where I won’t hear those 
guns again?” 

“You’re just back?” I ventured. 

“Yes,” he replied, wistfully. “And 
I almost wish I weren’t, almost wish 
I’d stayed out there with Jacques. 
Jacques was my best friend, Mon- 
sieur—he’s dead now—yet I wonder 
if he isn’t better off? At least he 
won’t always have to remember.” 

His head fell into his hands. It 
seemed during a long silence as tho 
he were sobbing. Then he murmured: 

“Ah, Monsieur, what a ghastly 
thing war is! How brutal! What 
things it makes us do! Two days ago 
I was happy—now I can think of 
nothing but Jacques—hear nothing 
but that roar. 

“You see, it was night before last 
at midnight that they got us out to 
dig a trench. There was Jacques, 
who’d been my friend for years, my- 
self, and about 120 others. We 
worked with terrific speed for we 
only had a few hours before dawn. 

“Before we were half done it began 
to get gray. Suddenly there was an 
awful crash—then the hellish zip-zip- 
zip of a machine-gun. We all dropt 
where we stood in the half-dug 
trenches—Jacques and I were to- 
gether—and in a second we saw the 
Germans had caught us from both 
ends. There wasn’t anything we could 
do—to have tried to run would have 
been sure death—so we squashed 
down into the half-dug holes. I re- 
member digging with my hands— 
burrowing like a mole to get myself 
under ground away from tiat ghast- 
ly fire. Any way I lay part of me was 
exposed and it seemed as tho any 
second might be the last. Hours and 
hours it seemed to me that those 
guns kept going. 

“Suddenly there was a little gasp 
beside me. Jacques crumpled all in, 
limp and strengthless. I spoke—then 
I turned up his face. Ah, Monsieur. 
it was the look I’ve learned too well 


recently—and yet to have it come to 
Jacques—Mon Dieu, it was too much! 

“And the Germans kept right on 
with that hellish noise. It seemed as 
tho they might have let up a few 
minutes—it would have been a little 
thing to do—and it seemed as tho I'd 
go wild with fury that they didn’t. I 
started burrowing again. I thought 
I’d never get away from it. Then my 
eye fell on poor Jacques. No, I 
couldn’t do it—it was too much—and 
yet why not? It meant no harm to 
him now, poor lad, and I knew he’d 
want me to. 

“Monsieur,” he continued, almost 
in a whisper, “I pulled Jacques up, 
carefully, from the hole he’d been in, 
ard doubled him up. between me and 
the Germans. He’d done me many a‘ 
good turn in life—yet how, I’ve asked 
myself ever since, could I have asked 
this of him in death?” 

His voice broke, then— 

“Heaven knows how long we lay 
there, Jacques and I—it seemed 
years. Several times there was a thud 
against the cold body beside me and 
each time I thought I’d go crazy. If 
only I could jump into the air, dance 
feverishly about, and then crash 
into that machine-gun with poor 
Jacques— 

“Then at four o’clock in the after- 
noon came the order to retreat— 
twelve hours afterward. Somehow 
they’d got the Germans out and we 
had a few minutes’ chance. I moved 
Jacques back and fixed him as well as 
I could: Then we ran—when we 
united in a little wood some way be- 
hind there were only twenty-two of 
the 120 left. 

“Ah, Mon Dieu, to think of those 
twelve hours—and of what I did to 
Jacques. I wonder if it’s true—cer- 
tainly it isn’t possible I could have 
profaned him in that way. Yet I 
know it is—I did it—I know I did 
it—can I never forget—” 

It was enough to make one’s heart 
bleed—that shaking, dust-covered 
head and shoulders and the grim 
silence broken only by quick breath- 
ing and the ever-present rumble of 
the guns. I could not but feel that 
here was another of those several 
million men who have experienced 
psychological and spiritual shocks in 
this war which would have made it 
far better if they too, could have fal- 
len as Jacques fell, on the spot where 
they received their fatal wounds. 

How much, I wonder, will Europe 
be retarded when all these men re- 
turn home to live in mental anguish 
and to cause it, to continue on as 
mental derelicts and to pass on their 
sufferings to those about them and 
their children? 

Such is the poison of war. 

New York City 
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YEW BOW AND CLOTHYARD SHAFT 


efficacy of bows and arrows in 

a hunting expedition where 
rifles and shotguns were to be ban- 
ished, started from Seattle in a gas- 
oline launch, thoroly equipped and 
provisioned, for a five weeks’ trip 
into the best game region of British 
Columbia. When our little floating 
lodge turned its prow to the north 
we could not repress a cheer. Above 
our heads eight mighty yew and 
lancewood bows swung by straps, and 
underneath our bunks nearly three 
hundred arrows rested in boxes. Our 
stove was a complete success and we 
took turns in cooking. 

For two days we made full speed 
‘to the north along the mountainous 
shores of the mainland, and finally 
we came to anchor in Vanguard Bay. 
A trail one-fourth of a mile long 
leads from the bay to a wonderful 
lake in the interior of Nelson Island. 
Over this portage we carried two 
canoes, and along thirty miles of the 
shore line of this nameless lake we 
found the best shooting of our entire 
trip. 

With the exception of the writer, 
none of the party had ever used the 
bow to hunt any larger game than 
jack-rabbits, and it was hard to con- 
vince them that a very powerful bow 
was unnecessary for deer, cougar, or 
bear shooting. Our hunting arrows, 
with few exceptions, were made of 
the dark, hard wood of shell-bark 
hickory, dry and very stiff, twenty- 
eight inches long, deep notched for 
the string, fledged with three white 
turkey feathers, which were three 
inches long by one inch wide, and fin- 
ished with a head of steel two inches 
long by one inch wide at the base, 
tapering to a needle point and ground 
and whetted until each edge was as 
sharp as a knife-blade. The finished 
arrow weighed six hundred grains. 
The arrows used for shooting grouse 
and other small game were precisely 
similar, except that the heads were 
round masses of Babbitt metal, 
weighing about one-half ounce each, 
molded upon the ends of the shaft. 
Mr. Jackson, who had done much 


Fi of us, all eager to test the 


BY WILL H. THOMPSON 








Older readers of The Independent 
will remember the delightful out- 
door articles that we frequently 
published from the pen of the gift- 
ed Maurice Thompson, for many 
years one of our literary editors. 
Many of these articles dealt with 
archery—a pastime at which Mr. 
Thompson was an adept. The fol- 
lowing article is from Mr. Thomp- 
son’s brother, who was the cham- 
pion archer of America in 1879, 
1885, 1888, 1901 and 1908. The two 
brothers served side by side in the 
Confederate army during the Civil 
War and then practised law in 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, until 1889, 
when Will moved to the Pacific 
coast. The brothers wrote a book 
jointly entitled “How to Train in 
Archery.” Both were poets, and 
altho Will did not publish as much 
as Maurice, his poem “High Tide 
at Gettysburg,” written in 1888, is 
recognized as one of the Civil War 
poems that will live-——THE EpITor. 




















shooting at coots along the sloughs 
of the Missouri River, had fashioned 
some shafts of fir-wood, light and 
less finely finished, with steel heads 
filed to rough edges but not ground 
nor whetted. 

Each of us when afield wore at 
his back a quiver made of heavy 
tarpaulin or soft leather, contain- 
ing about fifteen arrows. Among 
those in Jackson’s quiver could 
usually be found three “coot ar- 
rows” for use against the hundreds 
of crows and ravens that feed along 
the reaches of these North shores. 
Challiss, six feet four inches in his 
stockings, two hundred and fifteen 
pounds of clean bone and muscle, 
clung to his sixty-five pound bow and 
the shrill hiss of the big white feath- 
ers proclaimed the lightning speed of 
his shafts. 

The first evening at Vanguard Bay 
we spent in preparation for all pos- 
sible contingencies. Boots were soft- 
ened with oil and their laces looked 
after. Arrows were selected with care 
and an extra string for each bow was 
pocketed. The leather “tips” for the 
first three fingers of the drawing 


hand were examined, and the small 
luncheon that each should carry was 


decided upon. It was determined that 


we should hunt in couples, as should 
always be done in rough and strange 
woods, so that one suffering an acci- 
dent might have a comrade within 
call. 

Two and two we sallied forth the 
next morning, Challiss and Richard- 
son taking a sweep around the north- 
ern shore of the lake, and Jackson 
and I plunged into the dark woods 
far to their left. Keeping well apart 
and yet occasionally marking each 
other as we crost comparatively open 
spots, we slowly and silently trav- 
ersed many miles of this fine game 
region without seeing a living crea- 
ture or hearing the sound of hurry- 
ing hoof or flutter of going wing. 
Jackson and I came together at the 
noon hour on the crest of a ridge, 
and here, finding a great stone to our 
liking, we spread our luncheon and 
while eating it compared notes. Both 
had found trails innumerable, fresh 
tracks in damp spots, beds in the 
dense bracken where deer had lately 
lain, and many other signs known to 
the wood-wise, that told of the re- 
cent presence of deer. Both were 
tired, for these woods are rough with 
stones and logs concealed by a cloak 
of bracken ferns and scarred with 
deep ravines filled with almost im- 
penetrable brush. After an hour of 
rest we swung around to the left and 
followed back a course parallel to and 
half a mile from the one upon which 
we had come. 

Challiss and Richardson came in 
late, talking excitedly of two deer 
that they had almost killed. Hunting 
together, they had just climbed upon 
a huge log when a big buck and a 
small doe arose from the ferns at 
their feet and ran straight away. 
Both shot, and Challiss’ strong bow 
sent its missile hissing along the big 
fellow’s back, just missing the neck. 
Challiss declared that that arrow was 
“going yet.” They found a flock of 
blue grouse and got a shot or two, 
but did not make a kill. And so, had 
we depended upon our skill for our 

















TWO PERFECT ARROWS 


The upper one is such as are used for rabbit and grouse; the lower one a big game arrow, which a good fifty-pound bow would drive thru a horse 
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food we shou:d have gone to bed 
supper-ess. 

The next day Challiss and Jackson 
paired, going to a small island after 
blue grouse, while Richardson and I 
once more searched the woods along 
the lake shore. Both parties returned 
in the evening with weary legs and 
empty hands. Only a few grouse were 
seen on the island and they were in 
thickets so dense that the bow could 
not be used. Richardson and I saw 
two deer, but only for a moment, as 
they waved their black tails for a 
parting salute while crossing a dis- 
tant range. 

Fresh meat was becoming a neces- 
sity, and Jackson and I planned for 
the morrow a trip around the lake in 
a canoe, one of to us to sit astern and 
paddle the craft, the other to sit 
amidship with bow and arrow ready. 
Challiss and Richardson were to go 
fishing for red-snapper. 

When morning came Jackson and 
I were away early. We walked over 
the portage to the lake, took one of 
the canoes and paddled along the left 
shore, in order that the archer might 
have his left side opposed to the 
shore and thus be able to shoot with- 
out turning around. Jackson took the 
paddles first and until the noon hour 
gave me full opportunity to scan the 
steep mountain side that lifted from 
the water’s edge. But luck was not 
with me. 

When it was time for luncheon we 
drew the canoe ashore and demol- 














THE BOW IS BENT 


ished our store of food with an ap- 
petite as keen as if we had earned it 
by success. Satisfied that the deer 
would not again come down to the 
water until late in the afternoon, we 
climbed along the mountain side for 
a mile, found a favorable ambuscade 


near a trail, and waited like two In- 
dians for a wandering deer or bear. 
But neither came and five o’clock 
found us in the canoe, with Jackson 
holding the old fifty-pound yew bow 
and the writer at the paddle. 

The hunting ground was _ ideal 
and the hour propitious. A weak 
wind blowing in shore rippled the 
water upon the rocks and drowned 
the slight sounds made by the paddle. 
Two hundred yards ahead of us I 
noted the mouth of a ravine opening 
at the water’s edge, and a doe stand- 
ing knee-deep in the water in the 
midst of the white branches of a fir 
tree. I whispered to Jackson: “A 
deer! see him? At the mouth of the 
ravine! At the edge of the water! Be 
ready!” The cool bowman quietly 
nodded his head and as quietly 
reached behind his back, drew an ar- 
row from his quiver, fixed the nock 
on the string, slowly lifted the bow 
and with half-drawn shaft waited 
upon my efforts to give him a shot. 
When the bow of the canoe was with- 
in seventy yards of the game. Jack- 
son’s left arm slowly raised, his right 
shoulder and elbow came back and 
there remained, one second, two sec- 
onds, three seconds, and then the 
limbs of the bent bow leaped! I heard 
the “tung” of the arrested string, 
the low, vicious whisper of the arrow 
feather, marked the white line of the 


flying arrow, and heard with a sigh 
the sharp “click” as the flat steel 
point split a hard fir branch that 














DEEP INTO THE RIVEN BREAST OF THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS 
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erost the doe’s body just below the 
right shoulder. The shot was a per- 
fect one, but it had failed. The doe 
quietly dropt upon all fours, shrank 
low, and keeping the treetop between 
us and her, slipt into the ravine. 

Within one hundred and fifty yards 
we passed between a small island and 
the lake shore along a waterway only 
fifty feet wide, and I was scanning 
the island when I heard Jackson’s 
warning “shsh.” I backed the boat as 
noiselessly as possible. He had his 
gaze fixed upon a patch of thick 
bushes surmounting a ledge fifty feet 
above the water and sixty-five yards 
up the mountain side. 

His tense body and alert eyes 
told that he had marked game, but 
I could see nothing. Presently he 
signalled for me to move him 
forward. As I did so he raised his 
bow, as if to shoot, but quickly re- 
versed his signal to “back the boat.” 
This pantomime was repeated many 
times, until I finally said in a low 
voice: “I guess it has gone, Jack- 
son.” His right hand shook in 


violent disapproval of my action and 
again came the signal “Forward.” 
I had not taken more than one 
slow stroke when I saw Jackson’s 


I’ll take a drink o’ dreams! 


The river’s bottle’s full o’ rye, 
An’ beetles bumps along the bank; 
An’, say, a bullfinch in the sky, 
A-singin’ sunlight, hips a tank! 


In growin’ troubles, dry or wet, 


A keg o’ forty-acre song 


Can make a human jack forget— 
An’ soberin’ of it ain’t so long. 








We ain’t been pipin’ po’try much 
Sinct me an’ fall was in the green, 

’Cause double-trouble wabble-clutch 
Ties up a skidder’s lingosine. 


It’s grumble days and tumble nights 
An’ double-shift an’ fever-cramp, 
An’ nothin’ goin’ right to rights 
Around a winter cedar-camp. 


But now the crow is rowin’ back, 
The fern is trimmin’ up the streams; 
An’ caulkin’ work is gettin’ 


They’s red-bush where the timber grow-d 
An’ nary boss to chalk the time; 
An’ what’s the crime agin a toad 
In shakin’ down a jag o’ rhyme? 


face light up. His lifted shoulders be- 
came tense. The extended left arm, 
holding the bow full-drawn, was as 
steady as a bar of steel, and his eyes 
blazed with triumph. The drawing 
fingers were directly below the right 
eye and placed firmly against the 
jaw-bone. Again came the seemingly 
interminable pause. My own arms 
and shoulders ached from the pro- 
tracted strain. Just then the loosed 
string rang and the eager arrow went 
to its goal. I heard the missile strike. 
Then came a crashing of brush, the 
strong bounding of a deer, and then 
the low “smash” followed by silence. 

We sat for a minute listening and 
then pushed the prow of the canoe 
on shore, and Jackson leaped out. 
Climbing the wooded slope for a few 
yards, he stopped, and then his ex- 
ultant cry rang out, “Dead as a mack- 
erel!” The deer had plunged off a ten- 
foot precipice of rock. 

We drew the deer out of the hole 
in the rocks and looked for the arrow. 
But none appeared. In bounding 
thru the brush the deer had broken 
the arrow square off at the sur- 
face of the skin, and this fact 
amazed us, for the tough hickory 
should not snap despite any amount 









PEACE ON THE KIJIKON 


BY IVAN SWIFT 











slack— 


We ain’t a-braggin’ what we does 
Is sinkin’ ships with bump-the bumps; 
Nor just apologizin’ ’cause 

We’re carvin’ kingdoms on the stumps. 


It’s Spring—an’ what we done is done, 
To stack a shack or brace a rail. 

Most any gent can wad a gun— 

It’s us as packs the dinner-pail. 


But rackin’ ribs is slumpin’ now 
An’ timber-thieves has solemn signed 
To split the swag an’ end the row. 





of thrashing in the brush. Jack- 
son went back upon the rocky 
trail, found the feathered por- 
tion of the arrow, about twenty 
inches long, and brought it to me. 
The wood was fir! In drawing his 
arrow from the quiver he had drawn 
a “coot” arrow. It was this inferior 
shaft, with the steel head far less 
keenly pointed than the “deer ar- 
rows,” that the fifty-pound yew had 
driven thru the body and both shoul- 
ders of the deer. 

So our adventures grew as we fol- 
lowed the wonderful inlet deep into 
the riven breast of the Cascade 
Mountains. We fished at the foaming 
mouths of ‘mountain streams that 
came roaring down from snowy 
domes uplifted in the distance. We 
anchored close to granite walls thou- 
sands of feet high and watched the 
white goats on narrow shelves half a 
mile above us. We followed the trails 
wild feet had made, and harried the 
game with as much zest as did the 
savage men who were born to the 
wilderness and schooled in its ways. 
Whoever has not killed his game 
with the bow has missed the keenest 
thrill of the hunter’s heart. 

Seattle, Washington 






It’s Spring, I says, God help the blind! 










We’re s’posin’ skeeters, mebbe fleas, 
Comes after this—but what’s the use 
Of apin’ monkeys over-seas, 

A-chasin’ hawk an’ losin’ goose? 





We hear they’re choppin’ yet in France, 
An’ drivin’ wedges in an’ out, 

An’ ain’t averse to turkey pants 
Or plantin’ lead instead o’ kraut. 





We puts a hand to pluggin’ chinks 


Or punchin’ blizzards ’twixt the eyes; 






It’s Spring along the Kijikon, 
The pijun’s roostin’ on the camp; 


They’s johnny-jump-ups in the sun— 


An’ Buster John’s a tramp! 


But stickin’ cant-hooks into ginks 
As good as us, is under size. 




















THE WORLD OVER 















The United States Over 


“See America First” has always been 
good advice, but like most good advice 
it has been proffered more often than 
taken. This summer, however, owing to 
certain difficulties in the way of seeing 
Europe, we shall have to take this ad- 
vice unless we propose to do no wander- 
ing at all from our own firesides. 

Of course, seeing America first this 
year means seeing both of California’s 
great expositions, for it would be as 
mortal an offense to the Californians to 
visit San Francisco and omit San Diego 
or vice versa, as to express a doubt that 
California’s climate is the best in the 
world or that California’s oranges are 
no better than Florida’s. 

We therefore make this suggestion 
to our readers. Why not go to Califor- 
nia by automobile, and return by rail 
or by the Panama Canal? The automo- 
bile ride will of course consume most of 
the time. But traveling leisurely, say 
about one hundred miles a day with a 
full day’s rest on Sunday, the automo- 
bile part of the trip can be made in six 
weeks. Certainly there is no pleasanter 
way imaginable of seeing the United 
States and his wife than from the up- 
holstered cushions of a noiselessly glid- 
ing touring car. And if one is courteous 
and friendly one can learn much of 
one’s fellow citizens at ranch houses, 
inns and at country four corners. 

Probably the Lincoln Highway route 
with such deviations as take in special 
points of interest is the best for sum- 
mer travel, The southern route, travers- 
ing as it does, Texas and Arizona, is 
likely to be warmish, to mention no 
stronger word. The Lincoln Highway 
goes thru fifteen states and if one starts 
from Boston one would naturally go via 
New York, Philadelphia, Gettysburg, 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Reno, Lake Tahoe, Yosemite, and San 
Francisco to San Diego. 

If one does not want to use one’s own 


car on so long a journey there are re- 
sponsible tourist agencies, whose Euro- 
pean business has been cut off this sum- 
mer, who are making up automobile 
trips of this kind in which a whole flock, 
or herd or school, or whatever is the 
name, of automobiles are “conducted” 
to the coast. And one can book a seat- 
ing with them that includes all expenses 
and first-class hotel accommodations for 
about eight hundred dollars. 

The return trip can be made on any 
of the ten transcontinental lines for 
about one hundred and fifteen dollars, 
taking in such scenic marvels as the 
Canadian Rockies, the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, etc. The return by way of the 
Panama Canal costs one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars up. 

In other words, one can make this 
two months’ trip across the United 
States and back, traveling strictly first 
class, stopping over a week at the ex- 
position and an extra day here and 
there, all for about a thousand dollars. 
If there is a pleasanter and more profit- 
able way of spending one thousand dol- 
lars we have yet to hear of it. 








Every “Bike” a Motorcycle 


An interesting invention is the motor 
wheel, which can be attached in a few 
minutes to any bicycle and which does 
away with all necessity for tiresome 
leg work on the part of the rider. It 
consists of an exceedingly compact 
power plant which is mounted on a 
small wheel fitted with a heavy motor- 
cycle tire. This wheel is attached to the 
bicycle frame beside the rear wheel and 
furnishes enough power to carry the 
rider 100 miles on a single gallon of 
gasoline. 

The motor is a one-cylinder four- 
cycle with high tension magneto and 
carburetor. The driving gear and gaso- 
line tank are also carried on the motor 
wheel. The motor is controlled by a 

















MAKE YOUR OWN MOTORCYCLE 























A GOOD CATCH OF SOUP STOCK 


lever attached to the handle bars and 
both bicycle and motor are under per- 
fect control of the rider. 

It is predicted that this simple little 
device will help to restore bicycling to 
its former position as the most popular 
of all outdoor sports. Certainly, the 
motor wheel provides a simple and in- 
expensive means of locomotion and will 
be especially interesting to those who 
like to get out into the open. 








A Novel Industry 


Catching snapping turtles for the 
market is the odd but profitable enter- 
prise engaged in by J. S. and Max 
Bassler, of Darien, Wisconsin, who 
claim to be pioneers in the business. 
For a year or two now they have been 
engaged in hunting turtles and readily 
dispose of all they can catch at from 
six to twelve cents a pound. The tur- 
tles are used to make the turtle soup 
which is commonly supposed to be de- 
rived only from a turtle of more aristo- 
cratic rank. 

The season for catching the turtles 
begins about September 15 and lasts 
ten or twelve weeks, an average catch 
for this period being four or five tons. 
The best field for the work, according 
to the Basslers, is in southern Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, and northern Iowa 
and Illinois. Along the small streams in 
these sections the snappers are abun- 
dant, altho it takes an expert to locate 
them in the deep mud beds where 
they go to spend the winter. The 
Basslers use a slender steel rod about 
six feet long, with a hook at the end. 
Wading along in ‘the streams, they 
“probe” every likely looking place for 
turtle signs. When a turtle is struck 
the end of the steel rod is hooked into 
its shell and the creature then pulled 
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out. As fast they are caught by one 
man, another washes and packs them 
into bags. A good hole will frequently 
yield 200 pounds of turtles. When 
they are shipped to market the turtles 
are packed one above another in bar- 
rels, which have small holes for ven- 
tilation. 








A Month’s Traffic Thru the Canal 


It is interesting to watch the month- 
ly reports of the commerce’ going 
thru the Panama Canal. A_ recent 
issue of The Canal Record analyzes 
the traffic for February, from which 
it appears that 274,730 tons went 
from west to east and 145,551 tons 
from east to west. There are sixty- 
five different kinds of goods specified, 
but the most important are those rep- 
resented graphically in the accompany- 
ing diagram. In almost every case the 
shipments are either from or to Amer- 
ican ports, so, contrary to the previous 
expectations of many, the United States 
is getting the chief benefit from the 
Canal. This is largely due of course to 
the war, which has curtailed the British 
shipping and cut off the German al- 
together. 

As will be seen by the diagram the 
chief shipments of eastern states are 
petroleum products and manufactured 
goods, mostly machinery, railroad ma- 
terial and other products of iron and 
steel. 

In the reverse direction we find the 
current of commerce carries largely 
foodstuffs; barley from San Francisco, 
wheat from Portland and Seattle, and 
flour from our Pacific ports. The Dutch 
have, it appears, developed enormous 
appetites since the war began. We 
might almost class the Chilean nitrates 
as crude foodstuffs since they are nec- 
essary as a food for crops, but nowa- 
days the “villainous saltpeter” is large- 
ly going into gunpowder. 








By the Light of the Moon 


To the seeker after fresh impres- 
sions night photography in its varied 
phases offers a broad field for in- 
teresting work. Many un- 
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ATLANTIC 








Nitrates—Chile to Europe and United States, 48,000 tons. 
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Oil—to Asia, 25,000 tons. 





Wheat—Oregon and Washington to England and Mediterranean, 37,000 tons. 


Iron ore—Cruz Grande to Philadelphia, 20,000 tons. 











Sugar—-Hawaii to New York, 33,000 tons. 





Manufactured goods to South America, Pacific States and Far East, 37,000 tons. 
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Barley--San Francisco to England, 33,000 tons. 


Flour—Pacific States to Rotterdam, 9,000 tons. 


A MONTH OF TRAFFIC THRU THE PANAMA CANAL 


The head of the arrow shows the direction in which the goods were carried; the arrow’s length 
the proportionate tonnage 


very little chance for halation to occur. 
I generally employ a good brand of 
rapid color-sensitive plates, the same as 
for daylight work. 

It is a good idea to obtain the gen- 

















THE VILLAGE STREET 


Taken half an hour after sunset in January. 
Exposure, five minutes 


eral compass bearings of the moon, and 
then look for suitable subjects by day- 
light, to save time later. The principal 
thing to remember in such a case is the 
necessity of obtaining a simple com- 
position presenting a pleasing pattern 
against the sky, since the details in the 
masses, which are of considerable im- 
portance by day, are largely, if not 
totally, submerged in the broad flat 
shadows characteristic of a night view. 
The best time for work each month is 
usually one or two nights before the 
moon is full, as it then rises early 
enough to allow one to make several 
exposures during the evening. In sum- 
mer exposures range from 10 to 30 
minutes, with stop F. 8, and extra rapid 
plates, for full night effects. Winter 
scenes can be secured with about half 
as long exposures if there is snow or 
ice present to reflect the light. By tak- 
ing advantage of the diffused daylight 
which remains for some time after sun- 
set the time of exposure can be: con- 
siderably reduced, and in cases where 
there is no water to furnish bright re- 
flections from the moon the results ob- 
tained are usually as good, and some- 
times better, than those which are made 
later in the evening. 

On account of the long exposures 
which have to be given, it is not prac- 
ticable to include the moon 





usual pictures of great art- 
istic value may thus be ob- 
tained, entirely different 
subjects from those of day- 
light photography. One of 
the least practised phases of 
night photography is the 
making of moonlight stud- 
ies. 

All that is necessary for 
this work is a camera of 
sufficiently simple construc- 
tion to permit of easy 
manipulation in dim light; a 
fairly rapid lens, preferably 
of rather long focus for the 
size plate in use; and a 
stand firm enough to sup- 
port the apparatus without 
vibration when there is a 
breeze. Fast plates should 








when taking the landscape, 
but it can be secured on 
the same plate immediately 
afterward by removing the 
dark-slide and tilting the 
camera until the image ap- 
pears in the desired location, 
and then exposing again for 
five or ten. seconds. Such 
was the method followed in 
making the accompanying 
illustrations. To facilitate 
matters in locating the 
moon in the required spot 
a bit of gummed paper 
with a small hole in the 
center may be slightly fast- 
ened to the focusing-screen 
just before the camera is 
moved. This will exactly 
mark the position of the 








be used, but not necessarily 
of the backed or nonhala- 
tion kind, since there is 





THE SILVER GLEAM 


to five minutes past 


moon in relation to the rest 


Made on a June night by an exposure lasting from a quarter to ten o’clock of the picture, and the ef- 
fect is good. 


THE STADIUM AND THE GREEK PLAY 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 

















Underwood & Underwood 


N acknowledged feature of 
A= of our colleges and uni- 

versities is the Stadium, and 
no greater crowd can be gotten to- 
gether than when the Yale Bowl or 
the Harvard Stadium is full to over- 
flowing. I know of no function that 
could ever hope to occupy the gaping 
rows of seats unless it be the yearly 
football contest between Yale and 
Harvard, or some “world series” con- 
test of organized baseball. In their 
palmiest days, the Greeks never 
dreamed of concentrating at one 
time an audience of forty thousand 
on a drama, and the consequence was 
that their playhouse on the hillside 
was a well-proportioned amphithea- 
ter, designed for a distinct purpose. 
One might well ask what the drama 
has to do with a discussion of stadia, 
were it not for the fact that Mr. 
Granville Barker has been and is still 
making the rounds of some of our 
leading universities, and using the 
athletic fields for the presentation of 
plays by Euripides. When his experi- 
ment has ended, he will have had an 
opportunity of comparing various 
forms of stadia in their relation to 
Greek drama. Whatever that opinion 
may be, we, who have been to Har- 
vard and to Yale—imbued with a de- 
sire to have him succeed in his most 
commendable’ effort—come away 
sorely disappointed with the pros- 
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“IPHIGENIA” IN THE YALE BOWL 


pects for Greek drama in such an 
immense receptacle as the Bowl or 
the Stadium. For it must be remem- 
bered that Euripides is caviare to 
the masses, and when the very large 
audience was assembled on that sun- 
lit afternoon a few weeks ago to wit- 
ness “Iphigenia in Tauris”—a 
healthy sized audience for theater- 
goers—it was a mere drop of human- 
ity in the bucket of space. So, too, a 
few segments of seats in the Har- 
vard Stadium were packed with the 
cultured few, and all the rest was 
emptiness, 

Now, Mr. Barker never thought of 
utilizing the entire Bowl at Yale; he 
cut it directly in half by means of 
his portable scenery, with its tower- 
ing gold doors; yet still the circling 
tiers of vacant benches seemed to 
hug the stage, and to mock its maj- 
esty. He never for one instant sup- 
posed that “The Trojan Women” 
would so attract crowds in Boston 
and Cambridge that the Harvard 
Stadium would be filled to capacity. 
So he used but an arc of that impres- 
sive structure; and even then the 
voices of the actors reverberated to 
right and left of them. Truly these 
stadia cry out, “Why try to make a 
saucer of a bowl?” In California 
there is a Greek theater built on 
classic lines; the stage is permanent- 
ly wrought in marble and stone. But 


in the East we have to trump up our 
ancient playhouse, and we go to the 
least likely edifice for assistance. 
Rather better would it be for Mr. 
Barker to build for each occasion a 
temporary amphitheater, such as I 
understand they are to have in Phil- 
adelphia, when the University of 
Pennsylvania stands sponsor for 
“Iphigenia” and “The Trojan Wom- 
en.” Rather do as Ben Greet or the 
Coburn Players do with their out- 
door Shakespeare, than foreshorten 
a really noble structure, such as a 
stadium is, with an idea of making 
of it such a perfect whole as the 
Greek theater was. 

Yet, notwithstanding the draw- 
backs of a physical nature which 
were Mr. Barker’s inevitable handi- 
caps, the wonder is that he was able 
so well to overcome them, and to pro- 
ject into the vast throngs engulfed 
by those vaster auditoriums, a sense 
of the grandeur of Greek drama. For 
the proverbial theatergoer it is a re- 
lief to bask in the sunlight of a per- 
fect day, to let the eye rest peaceful- 
ly ajong colonnades, to drink in the 
sweetness of the greensward, and to 
know that on such a day there is to 
be given him some of the noblest 
specimens of dramatic art. It is good 
to get away from the artificialities of 
the footlights, of the stagey voice, 
and to hear words spoken under the 
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More than 10,000 


Eight-Cylinder Cadillacs 
are now in the hands of users 


and dealers have placed 
orders for 10,000 more 


ORE than ten thousand Cadillac “Eights” are 


now in the hands of users. 


Dealers can see a demand ahead so great that they have 
placed orders for ten thousand more. 


Figures so large—involving a sum of money so vast— 
point irresistibly to one conclusion. 

The conclusion is that the usual large Cadillac clientele 
has been enormously augmented by this Cadillac “Eight.” 
The demand is not merely:-the normal Cadillac growth, 
but it is the opening up of new spheres of influence, and 
an inrush of new Cadillac admirers and enthusiasts. 

jt has assumed the proportions of a national movement, at 
least among those who own, or wish to own high grade cars. 
This excess over normal comes from many sources but it 
is chiefly made up: 

First, of the great number who are glad to pay more for 
the Cadillac because of the Cadillac“ Eight” advantages, and 
Second, a very great number who are glad to pay less for 
the same excellent and satisfying reason. 

It is frequently said that no company, other than the 
Cadillac, could have won such immediate and universal 
acceptance for any principle representing so wide a de- 
parture from conventional practice. 

And it would seem that there is verification of this in the 
attitude of the two classes of buyers just mentioned. 
Those who are willing to pay more, and those who are 
glad to pay less, accept the Cadillac “ Eight” with equal 
eagerness—because of the performance of the car itself 
and because of the reputation of its maker for producing 
only that which it knows to be right. 

They are no more insistent on a “demonstration” than 
old Cadillac owners—though it is only fair to say that a 
drive of but short duration immensely increases their 
enthusiasm. 

This latter experience arouses even the most phlegmatic 
and non-committal. 

The reports which they carry home, and to their clubs 
and to their places of business, largely explain why 
Cadillac dealers have ordered ten thousand more of 


these cars. 


HUB CAP 
OF THE 
CADILLAC 
“EIGHT” 

















Has the full wonder of this demand been borne in upon 
you? 


Have you thought of it in the light of the fact that the 
Cadillac is not a “low-priced” car,—as the term is com- 


monly used > 


The huge volume attained by cars of low price is a won- 
derful thing in itself—a sort of economic phenomenon. 


But is it not much more wonderful that a high grade car 
should command such a market as this Eight-Cylinder 
Cadillac has won ? 


There is no other situation at all like it in the automobile 
industry. 

It is not merely a figure of speech to say that the Cadillac 
“Eight” stands alone. 


It does stand alone—absolutely and unapproachably alone 
—in point of performance. 

It likewise stands alone in point of demand and of sales 
among high grade cars. 


And, of course. it would not be so, if it ought not be so. 


As you ascend in the scale of prices, the number of those 
able to purchase grow fewer. 


If the Cadillac “Eight” had not preserved every Cadillac 
tradition and added new and potent powers of attraction 
—this great market would simply not be here. 


There would not be and could not be the marked dis- 
parity in volume between the Cadillac “Eight” and 
those immediately above and below it in price. 


It is a sort of a re-adjustment of the national view-point 
—a re-alignment of buyers—some leaving one field, and 
some leaving another, and most of them concentrating on 


the Cadillac. 


Thus far we have found no one who has ridden in the 


Cadillac “Eight” who does not say that this is precisely 
as it should be. 

With the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac performing in ways 
distinctly its own, performing in ways which have hereto- 
fore been believed impossible in any car, there is nothing 
strange in the fact that the dealers recognize that the 
visible demand is not yet half satisfied. 


Styles and Prices. 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $1975 
Landaulet Coupe, $2500. Five passenger Sedan, $2800. Seven passenger 


Limousine, $3450. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 
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- | ‘HE purchase of a Steinway for the home 
means the selection of the ideal piano,tone 
and workmanship being of first importance. 


It is the price of the Steinway which makes 
possible its —— musical qualities, but 


you will find that the Steinway costs only a 
trifle more than many so-called “good” pianos. 


Style V, the new Upright, and Style M, the 
smallest Steinway Grand, offer a special advan- 
tage in price. They embody all the distinct 
Steinway features, but, being of reduced size to 
meet the requirements of the modern home or 
apartment, are offered at very moderate prices. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 








“BEGINNER'S.” 





Now is the time to replenish your 


Sketching Outfit. 


Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 


Brushes, etc. 


The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$1.75. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 


Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 
Catalogue sent on request 


——— a F.W. DEVOE & C.T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 











open sky, with a beautiful quality to 
the tones that proclaims the absence 
of roof. It was thus I felt on that 
afternoon at New Haven. There was 
no mystery of a curtain—white walls 
standing high, with three gold doors, 
an altar like a miniature skyscraper 
with its innumerable windows, a 
huge circular canvas, painted to rep- 
resent marble, and serving as the 
orchestra. That was all. And as the 
sun proclaimed the hour of the after- 
noon when it was customary for the 
Greeks to take their drama—nearing 
five of the clock—a flare of trumpets 
bid the audience quiet down. 

The golden doors swung open, re- 
vealing Miss Lillah McCarthy (Mrs. 
Barker) as Iphigenia, dwarfed 
against the gigantic hight of a dull 
red background. As for myself—one 
of twelve thousand spectators— 
there swept over me an overpowering 
sense of the dignity of Greek drama. 

I believe that had the play re- 
tained the dignity of its first impres- 
sion in its outward garb, the audi- 
ence would have remained held in si- 
lence to the end. There were mo- 
ments in the exquisite Euripidean 
lines, made euphonious and poetic in 
translation by Professor Murray, 
which held the soul in thrall, and 
brought back the ancient religious 
significance of the theater; likewise, 
in the details of acting and in the 
imaginative handling of scenes—the 
work of Mr. Barker—there was evi- 
dent a splendid creative force. But 
as actor followed actor, as group 
came upon group, the audience lost 
its gravity; they became expectant 
of new marvels rather than reverent. 
The investiture of the piece was Mr. 
Norman Wilkinson’s contribution to 
the performance. It will be remem- 
bered that he was also responsible 
for the oddity of scene in the Barker 
production of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” In.Greek days, au- 
thorities tell us that the costumes 
were often of brilliant design and 
color. But Mr. Wilkinson’s imagina- 
tion ran riot in his effort to impress 
upon us that Iphigenia was in a 
Taurian country. 

The text came to me as a fresh 
creation, and for this Mr. Barker de- 
serves our warmest praise. We can- 
not say that Mrs. Barker infused 
into Iphigenia the warmth or mys- 
tery that is in the part; there was a 
tendency to be dead level. She was 
decorative, but Euripides requires 
something more than pose. This de- 
tracted from the beautiful recogni- 
tion scene—the brunt of which was 
carried by Mr. Ian Maclaren, who 
made of Orestes a loyal figure, torn 
between joy at finding his sister, and 
determination to escape the fate 
of all strangers on Taurian shores. 
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Take a typewriter with you 


—and multiply — many times—the days you can spend, 





** Phantom” illustration 
showing Corona folded, 
in carrying case. 


Carrying case open, with 
Corona ready for use. 


Showing visible writing, 
complete keyboard, two- 
color ribbon and other 
standard features. 











comfortably, away from your desk. You can do a lot 
of work with little effort on the 


CORONA 


Personal Typewriter 


Off on a vacation? Take a 
Corona with you. It’s no more bur- 
den than a camera—can be packed 
in your grip or carried in the Corona 
case (see illustrations at left). It 
will make your writing this summer 
a pleasure. You will save the tedi- 
ous labor of “longhand,” and do more 


and better work. Then too,you can ~ 


keep carbon copies of your corres- 
pondence, notes and manuscript. 


Off on a business trip? Take 
the Corona for letters to your trade 
and reports to the “house.” Use it on 
the train—in the hotel—at the office 
—when you get back. Take it home 
for “extra duty.” Saves you time, 
saves stenographic expense, increases 
your efficiency and keeps your cor- 
respondence confidential. If you are 
a writer or an instructor, the Corona 
will prove invaluable to you in the 
preparation of your fall work. 


Let the Corona dealer nearest you demonstrate 


why you should “Own-a Corona.” 


itself invaluable to you. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 


Agencies Everywhere 


Ce Address 


If you do not know 
his address, the coupon will bring it, together with 
Booklet No. 23-Je, telling how the Corona will make 


= 
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Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 
yroton, N. Y. 





Please send me booklet No. 23-Jeand name 
of nearest dealer. (If space for name, etc., 
is insufficient, continue on margin.) 
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Now, at Harvard, we were given 
practically the same set, with similar 
details of music and chorus chanting. 
But the play was of more heroic 
mold. “The Trojan Women” is one of 
the greatest Peace plays; it exploits 
the futility of conquest, and brought 
down upon the head of Euripides the 
wrath of his own people. 

There is no more poignant story 
than that of the tragedy of Andro- 
mache—which wrings the heart, and 
which at Harvard was beautifully 
depicted by Miss Edith Wynne Mat- 
thison. There is nothing more deli- 
cately lyrical than Cassandra, as 
played by Miss Chrystal Herne; 
nothing more coldly beautiful than 
Helen, as assumed by Miss Gladys 
Hansen. Mrs. Barker, as Hecuba, 
was still lacking in human sympathy 
—rapid in speech and wanting in 
color of tone. There is a mechanism 
about her technique which is hard. 

But the surprise was the produc- 
tion of Norman Wilkinson, who was 
here as much in beautiful taste as he 
was lacking in “Iphigenia.” It may 
be that tragedy does not afford much 
scope for brilliancy; or it may be 
that in the first play he was led 
astray by the barbaric opportunity. 
But here the blacks and white, the 
olive greens and the grays, the splen- 
did regal and warlike tone of Mene- 
laus, all added to the dignity of the 
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piece, and did not shock the conven- 
tional idea of classic costume.. 

As the play ended with the last 
shafts of the golden sunset, one felt 
a civic sense of responsibility. Com- 
ing at this time, “The Trojan Wom- 
en” should create a profound impres- 
sion. Wise indeed were Mayor Mitch- 
el and his committee for selecting 
this piece as the opening spectacle in 
the new Stadium of the College of the 
City of New York. It is a play filled 
with lines that might have been writ- 


Altogether these are worthy occa- 
sions Mr, Barker is giving the uni- 
versities in the East. He is helping 
to breathe new life into the popular 
conception of Greek drama. Thanks 
to Professor Murray and to him, we 
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|| Euripides, the same sunshine of an 
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WHY IAM AN 
OLD MAID 


UCH as I dislike the term, and 

much as I resent the unwarranted 

insinuations and derogatory sug- 
gestiveness of the appellation, I shall 
nevertheless apply the title of “Old 
Maid” to myself in these lines that I 
may make quite evident the fact that 
I am forty-five years old, and I am un- 
married and that I realize the fact that, 
whether I am willing to concede it or 
not, the term is often applied to me by 
others. 

There is probably no unmarried 
woman of twenty-eight in’ the United 
States who has not had this title of 
opprobrium applied to her, and there 
is probably not one of them who in her 
inmost soul has not resented it. 

And why? The man who has out- 
grown the callow stage when he may 
be called a youth expects to be called 
a bachelor, and if he happens not to 
marry, the addition of the “‘old’”’ does 
not disturb him in the slightest. 

A woman, on the other hand, never 
minds being called a “maid.’”’ But when 
the prefix “old” is added, the word 
maid itself seems to change subtly, and 
the woman to whom the term is applied 
cringes, in secret, if not outwardly. 

One might give many reasons for 
this; one might mention the spinsters 
of a former generation, helpless pen- 
sioners on the charity of others, and 
descant on the lack of business oppor- 
tunity afforded the unmarried woman 
of the past, but after all, all these 
threads would probably lead to one 
fundamental reason, ‘“Man proposes— 
and woman disposes.” Let me prove 
this, and that the stigma of the name 
is often utterly unmerited. 

I was the oldest of a family of four 
children. My father was a physician in 
the Middle West, a scholarly man, not 
much given to conversation, and his 
natural ability and skill in his profes- 
sion were greatly helped by his digni- 
fied appearance. From him I inherited 
the rather serious disposition and 
natural dignity which have always been 
mine, and these qualities were strength- 
ened, I think, as the same characteris- 
tics probably were in my father, by my 
tender-hearted, devoted, but oversenti- 
mental and neurasthenic mother. 

I think I was not an unattractive 
child. Both my father and mother were 
good-looking, and I was a healthy, nor- 
mal little girl, with smooth, luxuriant 
brown hair, large, lustrous brown eyes 
and splendid teeth. There was never 
anything fetching or coy about me, as 
there was about my mother and my lit- 
tle sister, but I was a fairly good-look- 
ing, healthy, well-bred child. My staid, 
old-fashioned manners were always no- 
ticed and remarked upon, and I came 
to take a certain pride in them, tho in 
a quiet way I thoroly enjoyed childish 
pleasures. 

It was in my junior year at the high 
school that I first became aware of the 
attractions of the opposite sex. Until 
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then I had regarded boys rather as 
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necessary nuisances than as possible 
companions and friends—interesting in 
a way, but not likely to be congenial. 

Hence, I was surprized when Ralph 
Borden, a boy whose family had recent- 
ly moved to our town, began walking 
home with me from school and coming 
over in the evening to study. He was 
a slender, wiry little fellow, two years 
older than I, and as full of life and fun 
as I was serious. Ralph was the young- 
est of the family, with a happy-go- 
lucky disposition and far from studious. 
So in our senior year I practically tu- 
tored him, and I feel sure that he would 
not have graduated had it not been for 
my help. In return, he showered upon 
me candy, flowers and other more cost- 
ly gifts which my native sense of re- 
serve made me unwilling to accept, but 
which my mother urged me to take. 

When I was graduated from high 
school, the family was divided as to my 
next step. Altho she partially concealed 
it, my mother would have been willing 
for me to remain at home, and in the 
end I probably would have married 
Ralph and settled down to a more or 
less happy, but a probably very com- 
mon-place existence, spiritually, with 
him. 

I, however, was determined to go to 
college, and my father, who had a more 
real appreciation of my character and 
inclinations, encouraged me in my de- 
termination. At last my mother yielded, 
and I went to Wellesley. I studied hard, 
loved my work and the college life, 
wherein I found what seemed to me an 
ideal atmosphere—and gradually grew 
away from Ralph. 

He took a position of “light work and 
large pay” in his father’s factory, and 
before I graduated from college, mar- 
ried a girl from the South, a little but- 
terfly lady. 

When I had graduated, and came 
home again, I tried to enter the social 
life of the town, but I found that diffi- 
cult to do. Tho I was just past twenty 
when I graduated, most of my girl 
friends were married, or at least en- 
gaged. I had grown away from them 
during my four years’ absence. My 
brave but disappointed mother did her 
best—but I was not meant for a society 
girl, and try as I might, I could not do 
the things she wanted. She used to say 
to me, “Don’t be so formal and stiff!’” 
“Liven up a little!” “Can’t you flirt a 
little, Margie?” 

The worst thing about it was, that 
for her sake, and that I might find the 
kind of friends I craved, I wanted to be 
a social success, but in the society that 
our town afforded I simply didn’t fit. 
I had callers, but the girls I thought 
silly, and the men simply did not inter- 
est me at all. 

Hence it was with a sense of delight 
that, the second winter that I was out 
of school, I received an offer to teach. 
My mother was horrified at the idea. 
The neighbors and mother’s friends 
gossiped not a little over “Margie Mil- 
ton’s queerness” and “evident inabil- 
ity to catch a husband,” but I didn’t 
mind—at least, not a great deal, for I 
was still young—only twenty-two—and 
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I myself did not regard my case as 
“hopeless.” 

Have I given the impression that I 
did not care for men? I did not, as some 
girls do, but I had the deep-seated hope 
that some day the right man might 
come to me, that lodges in the heart of 
every woman worthy of the name. 

It was when I was preparing to go 
away to teach that I first realized that 
I was beginning to be called “an old 
maid.” And at the advanced age of 
twenty-two! At first, however, it did 
not hurt—it was only a little prick— 
a reminder of what might be ahead— 
and my interest in my work was so 
great that I soon forgot it. 

The happiest four years of my life 
were spent at M College. I was en- 
grossed in my work, my friends and my 
ambitions. I advanced steadily, and, 
having entered the literary field, first - 
as a critic and then as an original in- Bay he = — 
vestigator, I was promoted rapidly. At 


the beginning of my fourth year at ‘You Rascal, It’s B. V.D. 


M I was given an assistant profes- 
sorship, and my work gave promise of a That Kee ps You Cool 1? 9 
real career. 

It was at M that I met the man| ¢¢ 
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¢ + 
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lege, and spent the last cent of his sav- and soft as a handkerchief.’ 
ings there. However, he was strong, p 
well poised and ambitious, and his 7 Onevery B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed | 
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was very much in love wit ar- 
old, but with my old reserved disposi- , The B.V.D. Company, 
tion in control and my almost childish ; . New York. 
fear lest I should show the slightest Seatac teA ney 
sign of my love before he had spoken, 
I am sure that I gave him slight reason 
to think that he was or could be more 
to me than a most congenial friend. ee 1 
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was greatly increased. I had thought 
that perhaps he was waiting until he 
had more to offer me, and that now, at 
last, he would speak. But the days and 
the weeks went past—and he re- 
mained the same good friend, the same 
comrade that he had always been. 

During the Christmas vacation of 
that year I did not write to him, and 
on my return to school he took me to 
task for it. 

“But,” I replied, “I didn’t think 
you’d really care!” 

“Care!” he answered. “Don’t you 
know what you are to me?” 

I waited—and there was a silence 
for a few minutes. Then he said, al- 
most casually: 

“What are we going to read next, 
Margie? I’ve a lot of things on my list 
—but maybe you have some ideas on 
the subject, too.” And with that he 
launched into a discussion of books. 

Commencement time came and went, 
and I went home in a miserable condi- 
tion of mind and body. During the 
summer my mother died, and feeling 
that my duty lay in trying to make a 
home for my father, and that perhaps 
absence and the lack of me would make 
Harold realize his need of me, I re- 
signed my position. My older brother 
was married, the younger was away at 
school, and the little sister had been in 
the midst of her trousseau at the time 
of mother’s death. Within a year she 
married, and my father and I were left 
alone in the old home. My duties be- 
came domestic ones and their very 
domesticity and the thought of what 
might have been made them almost 
unbearable. 

At first I heard from Harold regu- 
larly. His letters were friendly, ten- 
der, almost touching in their recog- 
nized need of me, sympathetic in the 
thought that I had had to give up my 
career—everything that I could ask 
except the one thing that I desired. 
And I never knew why this was— 
whether it was because he thought that 
his salary was not sufficient, or be- 
cause he thought that my interest in 
him was purely Platonic—whether he 
thought that I would not sacrifice my 
career to matrimony, or because, hav- 
ing spent so many years in bachelor- 
hood, he really hated to give it up, and 
so kept putting off the marriage that 
he really intended. As time went on 
and his need of me became less, he evi- 
dently forgot me, the letters grew less 
frequent, and finally he left M 
and I lost track of him. 

Would you—should you call a wom- 
an who had loved—an “old maid”? 
A woman who would have done any- 
thing—have sacrificed anything, so 
great was her love, in accordance with 
the dictates of her education and 
ideals? Who would have given up a 
career of promise and-all that she 
hoped to be for the man she loved? 

I was only twenty-six when my 
mother died. Two years later my sec- 
ond brother married and I became in- 
deed the “old maid” of the family. My 
household duties were not heavy, but, 
tho I might have enjoyed them in a 
home of my own, I chafed under them, 
and as a result, at the end of the third 
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Man alive, realize how far behind the times you are by having your stenog- 
rapher write every letter twice—once in shorthand and once on her typewriter. 

Cut out the wasted time she spends at your desk taking shorthand dictation. 
and waiting to take it. Give her a chance to earn her salary by spending all 
her time in producing what you pay her for—finished typewriting. 

Shorthand wastes everybody’s time—your time and your stenographer’s. 
it wastes your money, too. 
course, it saves your money. 


And 
The Dictaphone saves everybody’s time—and of 
We can’t hope to tell you all of the ow, here. 

Reach for your telephone and arrange for a demonstration on your own work 
now. If you do not find that name in the book write to 


TAE DICTAPAVANE 


SUITE 1621A, WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 
Stores in the principal cities—dealers everywhere. 
Official dictating, machine of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
“Your Day’s Work’’—a book we should like to send you- 
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year of struggle to re-establish myself 
in a town that no longer knew me, a 
struggle rendered doubly hard by rea- 
son of the fact that I was considered 
“odd” because I had not married, my 
sister and her husband came to live 
with my father—and I was free. 

For four years then I lived abroad, 
studying and traveling. My own earn- 
ings of my college days had been con- 
siderable and my father was more than 
generous, so I lived the life that I en- 
joyed most—going, seeing, studying, 
trying to forget, and, in a measure, 
succeeding. 

I was thirty-three when I came home 
again—home to my old father and the 
rest of the family. Two little ones 
played around my sister and made 
the old home merry. The boys both 
had families, and altho they ail 
welcomed me sincerely, I felt al- 
most like a stranger. My life had 
been so different from theirs, and 
mine, too, had been deprived of the 
very things that made theirs most hap- 
py. The poignancy of the old wound 
had gone, but the sight of Ethel’s 
babies hurt a little even then, and, 
after a few weeks, I went to the city 
where it was not long before I found 
interesting and much needed work 
along educational and philanthropic 
lines to do. I live in my own apartment, 
have a dear young girl whom I am edu- 
cating living with me, and with her and 
a maid my household is complete. 

I have been here twelve years, work- 
ing hard all the time. I have many 
friends, and my life has *accomplished 
something, I know. I am not an “econ- 
omic drawback.” Someone has said 
that “no one who produces anything 
is an old maid.” If that be true I do 
not belong in the class of the scorned. 
I do not anyway. I am in the full flower 
of my womanhood. I am strong and 
well. I am one of the world’s needed 
workers. Moreover, I am a modest or- 
nament to the world, if one’s standard 
for women is that. I am well drest, 
well groomed, well poised and active— 
and I am almost always happy. What 
if my hair is a little gray—and I have 
never married? 

The opportunity to marry does not 
come to every women. At least the op- 
portunity to marry with love does not 
always come. But every woman has an 
opportunity to work in some way for 
the betterment of the world, and no 
woman, so working, should be scorned, 
even in fun. ‘ 

One real chance to marry I have 
had. Five years ago, a man of fifty, 
who is one of the best of my friends 
and whose name, even in so large a 
city, is a synonym for business ability, 
wealth, position, and, above all, for 
character irreproachable, did me the 
honor to ask me to become his wife. 
Was I tempted? No. I told him frankly 
that long, long ago, when I was only 
a girl, I had made a vow to myself that 
I would marry only for love, and fail- 
ing that, that I would never marry for 
position, for money, for a home, for 
the sake of marrying—no—not even 
to escapé¢ the disgraceful title of “Old 
Maid.” And I shall keep my vow 

Spring field, Illinois 
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Midway between New York and Chicago on Chautauqua Lake which is 
20 miles long and 1400 feet above sea level 


Thirteen departments. Over 3,000 enrollments yearly. The favoring atmosphere 
of an intellectual community whose fame is world-wide. Lectures, music, enter- 
tainments, athletic sports, unique advantages of surroundings and climate. Expense 
moderate. The following entries are taken from the index of the Catalog, which 
will be mailed you on request by 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


Accommodations English Literature Leather Working Reading Aloud 
Srcening, Expression Library Training - Registration 

American Literature Faculty List Mathematics Religious Education 
Aquatics Food and Dietetics Metalry Sewing oe 
Athletics French Music Shorthand and Typewriting 
Basketry Geography Nature Study Sociology 

Blackboard Drawing Geology rgan Social Center 

Bird Stud German Outdoor Sketching Social Forces 

Book Binding Girls’ Club Out of Door Life Social Problems 
Bookkeeping Grammar Grades, Methods Parents’ Conferences Social Science 

Boys’ Club Gymnastics Parliamentary Law Spanish 

Business Training Health and Self Expression Pedagogy Story Telling | 
Ceramics High School English Penmanship Teaching of Agriculture 
Civics History Physical Education Teaching of Civics 
Chemistry History of America Physics Teaching English | 
College Credits History of Art Physiography Teaching Mathematics 
Cookery History of England Playground Teaching Music 
Departmental Conferences History of Europe Piano Teaching Nature Study 
Design History of Greece Poetry Teaching Piano 
Domestic Science Household Chemistry Practical Arts Teaching Shorthand 
Drama Italian Pre-Travel Course Tuition and Gate Fee 
Drawing, Blackboard Kindergarten Primary Grades, Methods Tutoring 

Drawing, Freehand Kindergarten Theory hacheleay of Childhood Violin 

Drawing, Mechanical Lace-making Public Lectures Visitor’s Tickets 
Educational Conference Latin Public School Art Voice 

Elementary School Law, Business Public School Music Weavin 

English Composition Law, Parliamentary Railroad Facilities Wind Instruments 


During two months every year, Chautauqua is the 
greatest center for popular education in the world 


A WORLD-FAMOUS SUMMER RESORT FOR FORTY YEARS 
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HE Pure Food Laws Sa—= 

in the United States #7 — 
generally provide that the —_— 
ingredients of any food 
product shall be clearly 
indicated on the label of 
the package. 

To safeguard all the family, 
study carefully the label of 
the baking powder you pur- 
chase. 

You may be sure of deli- 


cious, wholesome, healthful 
food if the label says 


iCreem of Tartar | s 
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or Lime Phosphate 
is contained in 
Royal Baking 
Powder. | 


wee Royal is made 
wee from pure, Cream of 
| | Tartar, which is de- 

cit ae rived from grapes. 
cme, | hitentsrteemmee = The cakes and 
pores | mca ed Other oven dainties 
Work whichchildren crave 
can be given to 
s them with impunity 
"when made with 
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PLAY VERSUS GYM 


HEN a college or great 
university can enlist as 
large a percentage as half 


its men students in some form of out- 
door athletic sport, it has done a 
great deal toward overcoming the 
usually present difficulty of having 
only a handful of men engaging in 
the major sports and the rest of the 
student body taking no kind of physi- 
cal exercize. That is what Stanford 
University has done during the past 
semester, and in the near future, 
with its new gymnasium as a center 
for outdoor athletics rather than as 
a place for indoor drill, further steps 
will be taken toward accomplishing 
the worthy aim of “athletics for ev- 
ery student enrolled.” 

Keeping a large number of stu- 
dents engaged in some form of regu- 
lar exercize has always been a prob- 
lem with most of our universities. In 
the American colleges, it appears 
that athletics are utilized by a very 
small proportion of the students, who 
are in the football, track and base- 
ball squads or in competition for 
some other regular team. 

E. E. Slosson, writing in The In- 
dependent for April 1, 1909, criti- 
cized Stanford University in particu- 
lar because it possest such excellent 
facilities for all the year round out- 
door sports, and because only a com- 
paratively small number of students 
were even taking walks out of doors 
to keep themselves in good physical 
trim and in condition to do the best 
collegiate work. Dr. Slosson pointed 
out the advantages that the colleges 
of the Pacific Coast possest, and 
showed that they were entirely over- 
looking their opportunities in the 
natural playground environment that 
their climatic conditions make possi- 
ble. His vision for Stanford was a 
“spectacle such as I have never seen, 
a whole school at open-air play, not 
forced gymnastics but spontaneous 
movement for the joy of movement. 
The sunny plain, the lake, the woods 
and the hillsides seemed alive with 
people, old and young, youths and 
maidens, each group with its appro- 














A REGULAR GYM CLASS PLAYING SOCCER 
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BY PAUL H. DOWLING — 








It is rare that a dreamer has the 
good fortune to see his dream even 
half come true. The rash prophecy 
to which Mr. Dowling is kind 
enough to refer was instigated by 
my delight at seeing a gymnasium 
in ruins. I had seen in so many 
universities these big, ugly, gloomy, 
noisy, dusty, prison-like sweat- 
boxes wherein young men and 
women were daily forced to make 
a business of what should be a 
pleasure, that I could not help re- 
joicing over the misfortune which 
had compelled the students.of Stan- 
ford to take to the open for their 
exercize. “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” and noth- 
ing in the college course is more 
like work than the painful and 
compulsory drudgery of training 
for an intercollegiate athletic con- 
test. It is no wonder that those who 
are subjected to it regard the class- 
room as a place of rest if not of 
recreation.—E. E. S. 




















priate part to play, each person with 
all his faculties engaged.” 

Stanford has awakened to the op- 
portunity for year round outdoor 
sport, and in the planning of her 
new gymnasium, which is to take the 
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place of the one destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1906, displays her new 
policy. The plans call for a large 
building to be used as a center 
for the many branches of outdoor 
sport. Comparatively little attention 
will be given to the usual indoor pro- 
gram of athletics, and more than am- 
ple facilities will be given for shower 
and locker rooms for the convenience 
of all students “at play” on the cam- 
pus or nine-thousand-acre estate. 
All efforts of the coaches and 


trainers during the football season 
are now to keep a large number of 
men at the game—which, by the way, 
is the English Rugby style of foot- 
bali—thruout the entire season. It is 
interesting to note that of the 239 
men who reported for training, more 
than 150 stuck it out until the end 
and only a small proportion dropt out 
of the daily practise as the Varsity 
men were weeded from the candi- 
dates early in the season. Four 
games are played each week by the 
“second string” men and thus inter- 
est is stimulated rather than allowed 
to die down as the season advances. 
On one Saturday, five Rugby games 
were offered to the university stu- 
dents, the first and second Varsity 
and Freshmen against outside teams 
and also teams A, B, C, D playing 
each other. Two turf fields are kept 
in use during the season for the 
Rugby men, besides a soccer field, 
lacrosse field, running track, dia- 
mond for fall baseball, and numerous 
tennis courts, which are often all in 
use at one time. And not all of these 
athletes are men, for the women take 
a prominent part in athletics, main- 
taining a girls’ crew, and basketball, 
tennis and fencing teams. 

Figures will show the proportion 
of men students engaged in fall 
sports in 1914: 


Total enrollment. of men—1250 (in- 
cluding graduates) 


Gor, aso 'a: nw alka he eee 239 
a ed a ss cw oud Seal a wae 68 
I 8a is wa dar eal aw Gate 55 
RT Ore TR TC ree 162 
ee GRUNERBER). osc cc cvcencers 50 
Soccer term ath ace Gastar 30 

604 


Thus it may be seen that more 
than half of the undergraduates are 
engaged in some form of regular ath- 
letics. The constant aim is to get the 
student into the fresh air. Even the 
usual gymnasium courses will be 
given as nearly as possible out of 
doors. A roofed drill hall, open at the 
sides, and an open air drill court will 
utilize the warm and usually sunny 
climate of most of the year. 

Berkeley, California 

















AN OPEN AIR CLASS IN POETRY 
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(-GRAFLEX CAMERAS 


You can make snapshots indoors if you use 





























a Graflex Camera. This picture was made 
indoors with the shutter set at 1-35 of a 
second. The negative had plenty of ex- 
posure, and the shutter operated fast enough 
to prevent the movement of the children 


from spoiling the picture. 








No camera equals the Graflex for high 
speed photography. In this picture both 


the automobile and biplane were going at a 





very high rate of speed. This made it 





necessary to set the shutter at 1-1000 of 
a second to get a picture that was clear and 
distinct. 





Photographs in the deep woods or in the 
shade offer many difficulties to those who 
are not equipped with a Graflex Camera. 
With the Graflex you can make pictures 
under light conditions that make photog- 
raphy impossible with cameras of the usual 


type. 





With the Graflex Camera you can make exposures 

of any duration from “time” to 1-1000 of a 

second. You see the image on the focusing screen, : 
right side up, the size it will appear in the finished 

print, up to the instant of exposure. 


Our 64-page illustrated catalog tells why the Graflex is the best 
camera for your work. May we send you a copy ? 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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A SERIES OF PRACTICAL VACATION JOURNEYS, RANGING IN TIME AND COST FROM A WEEK’S INEXPENSIVE 
OUTING TO THIS SUMMER’S MOST POPULAR “SEEING AMERICA” TOUR, A TRIP ACROSS THE CONTINENT TO 
CALIFORNIA’S EXPOSITIONS, IS GIVEN HERE WITH ALL THE NECESSARY DETAILS OF ITINERARY AND PRICE. 
THE WEALTH OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR DELIGHTFUL AND VALUABLE VACATION TOURS IN OUR OWN COUNTRY 


IS ADMIRABLY EXEMPLIFIED IN THESE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SUMMER’S PLEASURE. 


NOT ONLY DO THEY 


OFFER THE NATURAL BEAUTIES OF COUNTRY, OCEAN OR MOUNTAINS, BUT IN ADDITION THESE PLANS 
INCLUDE MANY NEW INTERESTS AND EXPERIENCES WHICH WILL BE OF PERMANENT EDUCATIONAL WORTH 


THE MAINE COASf AND THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
THOUSAND ISLANDS, MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 


NEW JERSEY SHORE RESORTS 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


THE SHORE RESORTS OF NEW 
JERSEY 
Time—From New York—One Week 


This coast is famed for its numerous 
and fine beaches, its cities by the sea, 
its resorts following each other closely 
all along the shore from Atlantic High- 
lands on the north to Cape May on the 
south, its fine roads along the shore, its 
charming lakes near the sea, its at- 
tractive hotels and excellent boarding 
houses. Added to this the fishing, boat- 
ing, bathing are of the best. 


First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
morning by boat or train. Arrive ATLAN- 
TIC HIGHLANDS in about one hour. This 
resort, located on Sandy Hook Bay, is the 
terminus of the steamship line, the point 
where change is made from steamer to train. 
Owing to its accessibility from the city it 
is a favorite place for people who like to 
spend their entire summer at the seashore 
and yet have to come to the city daily. 
Cottages and boarding houses abound. Sail- 
ing, golf and tennis are indulged in here, 
while a little beyond, at Highland Beach, 
there are fine facilities for bathing. After 
spending about an hour here 


Leave ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS by 
train. The road passes thru Navesink Beach 
and Normandie, which consist mainly of 
charming villas with well-kept grounds bor- 
dered by fine hedges; Seabright, which, ow- 
ing to its fine location between the ocean 
and the Shrewsbury River, gives opportuni- 
ty for both ocean and still water bathing; 
Long Branch, for many years the most 
noted of the resorts; Hollywood and West 
End, with their splendid summer resi- 
dences; Elberon, Deal Beach and Allen- 
hurst—all having the same environment, 
and at the end of an hour 


Arrive ASBURY PARK—a miniature 
Atlantic City with its superb bathing 
beach, its board walk, casino, fishing piers 
and fine hotels. Of great interest are the 
three fresh water lakes within its borders, 
which provide all kinds of recreation and 
amusement. Elaborate plans are made each 
year for the entertainment of the summer 
visitors, the most notable being the baby 
parade and children’s carnival. Other fea- 
tures are the Carnival of Venice on Deal 
Lake and the Queen’s Ball. Spend a couple 
of days here sailing, bathing, fishing and 
walking or driving. All day, as well as in 
the evening, you will find the board walk 
with its hundreds of people coming and go- 
ing most fascinating. Fine concerts are 
given during the season. Take time to go 
to Ocean Grove, which is separated from 
Asbury. Park by Wesley Lake,.but linked to 
it by the continuous board walk. You will 
find it quite a contrast to its gay neighbor. 
It is a popular Methodist Camp Meeting 
ground and still retains much of its old at- 
mosphere, especially on Sunday. Its great 
auditorium seats ten thousand persons and 
contains a fine organ. 

Third Day. Leave ASBURY PARK in 
the morning by train. Arrive SPRING 
LAKE in about fifteen minutes. This is one 
of the most beautiful of the shore resorts 
and its hotels are not surpassed anywhere 
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on the coast. It if a fashionable spot, a 
center of social gaiety. The lake is a beau- 
tiful sheet of clear water separated from 
the surf only by a narrow strip of land and 
its shores are fringed with the dark green 
foliage of the pines. Here, as in Asbury, 
you may indulge in bathing and fishing, also 
in golf and tennis. The drives are many 
and very beautiful whether you take the 
rend along the sea or back in the country. 

Take a day for a trip to Sea Girt, one 
and one-half miles south, going by trolley 
if you desire. It is the summer headquarters 
of the National Guard of New Jersey. Then 
go ou to Manasquan, quiet and peaceful 
with its quaint old houses and gardens. 
Continue the trip to Point. Pleasant with its 
attractive bungalow colonies on the banks 
of the Manasquan River. It has a favored 
location between the river and the sea. 

Fifth Day. Leave SPRING LAKE in the 
morning. Arrive ATLANTIC CITY in the 
afternoon. Hotels $2.50 a day up, American 
plan. This is one of the most attractive 
cities of America and is called “The Play- 
ground of the World.” Its boardwalk, sixty 
feet wide, is five miles in length. There are 
four great steel piers crowded with fea- 
tures of interest, while along the opposite 
side of the walk are shops, theaters and 
hotels in almost unbroken succession. 
Here you may spend your time yachting, 
boating, fishing and crabbing. The chief 
pleasure is bathing, which is daily indulged 
in by thousands. Golf can be had at tne 
Country Club and many of the hotels have 
ternis courts nearby. Trips by trolley may 
be taken both on the island and the main 
land. 

Seventh Day. Leave ATLANTIC CITY 
in the afternoon. Arrive NEW YORK in 
about three hours. 


Cost of trip, New York back to New 
FOOW wutixecscsas bake Ge uaeseneue 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Time—From New York—Two Weeks 
(Season, June 15 to September 1) 

First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
evening. 

Second Day. Leave CHICAGO in the 
evening. 

Third Day. Arrive GLACIER NATION- 
AL PARE, in the evening. This is the new- 
est and second largest of our National Play- 
grounds. The wonderful beauty of its lakes 
and the grandeur of its mountains are un- 
surpassed even in the famous Swiss Alps. 
There are many glaciers here and canyons, 
mountains and streams and beautiful water- 
falls. There are many ways of traveling, 
for one can go to most points of interest 
in comfortable autos, on foot, or on horse- 
back. Even if your time is limited and you 
have but one day to spare, you can see 
enough to make you glad you stopped. 

You can plan tours of from one to seven 
days. These are laid out for you and itin- 
eraries are given you as well as cost. If you 
prefer, you can wander about at will.’ Ho- 
tels, of which there are two, one at the en- 
trance of the Park and the other in the 





1From chalet to chalet or from camp to camp 
in comfortable autos at reasonable prices and 
from these centers tramp or ride all about, for 
the trails are many. 


CALIFORNIA 
GRAND CANYON 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
LAKE GEORGE AND THE ADIRONDACKS 


heart of it, make a rate of $4 and up per 
day, American plan. The chalets, which are 
most attractive, have a uniform rate of $3 
per day, American plan, and the Tepee 
Camps charge fifty cents per bed per night. 
Food may be purchased at reasonable prices 
at chalets near by, utensils and use of range 
in the camps are allowed. 


Fourth Day. Leave GLACIER PARK 
HOTEL 9 a. m., by auto. Visit Two Medi- 
cine Lake, which is reached in about one 
hour and a half. The road winds over sev- 
eral ridges and along the shores of Lower 
Two Medicine Lake. The Upper Lake, 
where stop is made, is very clear and sur- 
rounded by high mountains of wonderful 
shapes. Among them is Mt. Rockwell, 8440 
feet high, which has one of the finest shaped 
peaks in the Park. Rising Wolf is another 
notable mountain, which rises to a height 
of 9270 feet. Time can be delightfully spent 
here either on the lake or walking about 
viewing the grandeur of the mountains. Af- 
ter luncheon (cost 75 cents) at Two Medi- 
cine Chalet, visit beautiful Trick Falls, 90 
feet high, which are near by. 


Leave TWO MEDICINE CHALET 
4:30 p. m. Arrive GLACIER PARK HoO- 
TEL 6 p. m. This is a fine trip if you have 
but one day in the Park and will cost you 
but $2.50 for the round trip. 


Fifth Day; Leave GLACIER PARK 
HOTEL 8:15 a. m., by auto. Arrive ST. 
MARY’S CHALET, 10:45 a. m. This is a 
beautiful ride of thirty-six miles over a fine 
road along the foothills of the mountains 
to St. Mary’s Lake. A half hour is given 
to wander about there and then a commodi- 
ous launch is boarded and one of the most 
beautiful water trips taken, an hour’s ride 
thru magnificent scenery. The coloring on 
the rocks of the mountains, the curious 
peaks and finally the first glimpse of a 
glacier awe and charm at the same time. 
Stop is made at Going-to-the-Sun Chalet 
for luncheon (cost 75 cents). The view 
from this chalet is one of the finest in 
the Park and closely resembles beauti- 
ful Lake Louise in the Canadian Rockies. 
It is located on a _ rocky ledge two 
hundred feet above the lake, while Going- 
to-the-Sun Mountain, nearly a mile high, is 
in front of it. 


Leave GOING-TO-THE-SUN CHALET 
2 p. m., by launch. Arrive ST’. MARY’S 
CHALET 3 p. m. Leave ST. MARY’S 
CHALET 3:45 p. m., by auto. Arrive 
GLACIER PARK HOTEL 6:15 p. m. 
This is also a one day’s trip and the cost of 
it is $7.50. If you are making a longer trip, 
spend the night at St. Mary’s Chalet and 


Sicth Day. Leave ST. MARY’S 
CHALET 11 a. m., by auto. The road 
from here follows the shore of Lower St. 
Mary’s Lake and crossing over a ridge en- 
ters the Swift Current Valley. Then it 
winds over and up the mountains, passing 
Sherburne Lakes, presenting on every side 
views of indescribable grandeur. The dis- 
tance covered is twenty-six miles, and all 
too soon you arrive Many Glacier Hotel 
on Lake McDermott. This beautiful lake 
lies nestling among the mountains whose 
rocks are gorgeous with coloring and whose 
peaks are glistening with snow. It is in the 
very heart of the Park, and presents some 
of the finest scenery to be found in it. From 
the hotel, as well as from the chalets, a 
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HOTELS, 


pendent and will 
for pleasure, health or business. 


lines, poe and tours, by lan 


and all that pertains to the vacation idea. 








This department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because 
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RESORTS AND TRAVEL 


This department invites inquiries from readers of The Inde- 
gladly answer all questions pertaining to travel 
It will furnish any information 
desired regarding hotels, large and small, railway and steamship 
and sea, summer camps and schools 


New York, 


of the personal knowled 
travel and hotels everyw 


Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadwa 
and Hotel Stewart, San 
personal inquiry may be made. 

Address inquiries by mail to “INFORMATION,” The Inde- 
pendent, 119 West goth Street, New York. 
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TOURS 
EUROPEAN TOURS FREE 


We operate a special plan of particular interest to persons capable 
of organizing — ~*~ European Touring Parties by which the 
= secures his or her complete expenses free. You can 

i =\0PHAM With our heip. We make all arrangements 
and furnish tour manager. Also 
tours to South America, Spain, the 
Riviera, Japan, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. For full particulars, 

Dept: I. 


OURS “ss 

305 S. Rebecca Street 

Pittsburgh. Pa. 

ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 

Full information from 
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CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 





FOR YOUR VACATION— 


BERMUDA 


Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists. 
Cosket than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


screw  BERMUDIAN” 


Safety—Speed—Comfort—Sails Every Ten Days 


Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y., Thomas Cook & Son, 
245 Broadway and 561 Sth Avenue, or Any Ticket Agent. 


CALIFORNIA 


AND THE EXPOSITIONS 


Weekly departures during the season of Tours 

de Luxe, the acme of convenience and luxury, 

and attractive Special-Train Tours at moderate 

fares. All Routes. Itineraries include Panama, 
rand Canyon, Yosemite, Yellowstone, Alaska, 

Colorado, Canadian Rockies. Also 

Travel Tickets Only with or without Hotels. 


a AP AN Tour leaves San 


Francisco July 3 
Absolutely the Best Travel Service 


Send for illustrated Booklet 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 








“QUEEN OF SEA TRIPS” 


Excursion Fares 














Boston and Jacksonville - - $45.00 
and Norfolk - - - 22.00 
Philadelphia and Boston- - 21.00 
Philadelphia and J acksonville 39.00 
Baltimore and Boston 25.00 
timore and Jacksonville - 35.00 





ils and stateroom berth on 
Fine steamers. Best service. 
Send for particulars. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 


W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 


Including - meals 
steamer. 

















HOTELS 





MAINE 











DOUGLAS INN and COTTAGES 


DOUGLAS HILL, MAINE 


Attractive Mountain Resort now open. 
Send for Booklet and rates. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 





RUSSELL HOUSE 





In the White Mountains North Woodstock, N. H. 











Table, 
phone, ‘livery, 
line. 


service, drainage satisfactory. Tele- 


. uto, garage, motor oil and gaso- 
Open all the year. Steam heat. 
MRS. RUSSELL. 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


GEORGE’S MILLS 
LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H, 
NOW OPEN 


2000 feet elevation, dancing, tennis, bowling, 
bathing. boating and fishing. Excellent table, 
plenty of pure food. Jersey milk and cream: all 
outside rooms, reasonable rates. Refined patron- 
age solicited. Booklet. A. A. LAPHAM. 


WHITE lee i 
>] ackson, N. H. 
Gray’s Inn 


GEO. F. 











Open May 31 
Also Preble House, Portland, Me. 











THE MOUNT WASHINGTON Qpens Joly st 


D. J. Trupeav, Manager 
Motor Route—The Ideal Tour 


Raliveate: Xie « service via 4 oa: oe Oe 
. R. R. and B. & M. R. R, 


NEW yom OFFICE: 243 fate Avenue 
Telephone: 9230 Madison Square 














Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket 


Ideal summer life out in the Atlantic; 
the exhilaration of sea air; rolling moors; 
beautiful lakes. 


Wonderful Vacation Islands 


Yachting, motor-boating, bathing, 
fresh and salt water fishing, golf. 


For illustrated Rechiens, write Advertising 
Department, Room 458, New Haven, Conn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 














NEw prorite Howse 


Catering to those who wish a summer home in a resort favored with 
a clientele of the highest order ON IDEAL TOUR 


Fine Garage, Golf, Tennis, Boating and Fishing 
Cc. H. GREENLEAF, Pres. 
Booking Office in charge E. B. RICH 
1180 Broadway, New York Tel. Madison Sq.4748 











Write for Booklet C. W. GRAY, Prop. 
America’s Most Attractive Resort Venmoue 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
Golf in the 4 shadow of Mt. Washington. and Cottages 

a with every sport and pastime at LAKE DUNMORE, VERMONT 
THE MOUNT PLEASANT Opens June 16th Opens June 25. Modern in every respect. 
Closes Oct. Ist Rooms with bath, single and en suite. Electric 
Ratpn J. Herkimer, Manager lights. Elevator. Excellent cuisine. Beautiful 


scenery, pleasant walks. Boating, Bathing, bass 
fishing, tennis, and other amusements. Write for 
booklet and rates, 


H. E. BISSELL, Proprietor, 
LAKE DUNMORE VERMONT 


“Among the Green Mountains” 








WCODSTOCK, VERMONT 


Woodstock Inn 


Open All the Year. Thirty-six Private Bathrooms 
ARTHUR B. WILDER, Manager 


THE RANDALL 


Morrisville, Vermont 
Cc. F. RANDALL, Proprietor 
IN THE HEART OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
New baths, electric lights, open fireplaces, wide piazzas, 








Walpole Inn 


WALPOLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A typical English Inn. 
{use and July. 

arage. Jj. F. 
tion, Hotel Ponce de Leon. 


Special rates for 
Private baths. Open fires. 
ILS Winter connec- 

















near Lake Lamoille, Mt. Mansfield, Mt. Elmore. Write 
for booklets and rates. 
MASSACHUSETTS 





COLONIAL INN 


Ape 2 s Vineyard, Edgartown, Mass. 

most attractive hotels on Martha’s 

viele yada - plumbing, boating, bathing, fish- 

ing, tennis, golf; excellent home table; booklet. 
. CHIRGWIN. 
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|: The 
Maplewoo 


Pittsfield, Berkshire 
County - Mass. 











OPEN NOW 





On the “Real Tour” to and through 
the Berkshire Hills 


Send for Booklet and Auto Road Map 
‘ARTHUR W. PLUMB 











OTUIT 
APE COD, Mass. 


THE SANTUIT 


OPENS ON JUNE 1 

BOATING, BATHING AND TENNIS 
COTTAGE NOW OPEN 

JAMES H. WEBB, Prop. 


HEATON HALL 
Stockbridge, Mass., 


will open June 17th. 


Finest location in the Berkshire Hills. Golf, 
Tennis, Motoring, Charming Walks and Drives. 
Music of Exceptional Merit. 

W. G. HAVILL, Manager 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE GREYLOCK 6?rn 
At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 


SEND FOR COPY OF 
“WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BEAUTIFUL” 


PRINCETON INN 


PRINCETON, MASS. OPEN MAY 29 


Reduced rates for June; 1,130 ft. above sea level; 
pure, cool air and magnificent views; large rooms 
and good beds; special accommodations for auto 
partion; golf, tennis, bowling. H. C. BEAMAN. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 


FRED E. JONES - - - = Proprietor 









































THE 


United States Hotel 


Beach, Lincoln and Kingston Streets 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Only two blocks from South Terminal Sta- 

tion, and easily reached from North Station 

by Elevated Railway, and convenient alike to 

the great retail shops and business centre, and 

also to the theatres and places of interest. 
European Plan $1.00 per Day and Upwards 

Table and service unsurpassed. 
’ Booklet and map sent upon application. 


TILLY HAYNES JAMES C. HICKEY 
Proprietor: Manager 














wonderful panorama of mountains and 

glaciers is spread before you. After lunch- 

eon spend the afternoon in walking about, 
getting this view from different points. 

From the chalets you will get a good view 

of McDermott Falls, the outlet of the lake. 

Seventh Day. Leave MANY GLACIER 
HOTEL or CHALETS 9 a. m. (horse- 
back), for a trip to Iceberg Lake, which 
should not be missed, as it is one of the 
features of the Park. It derives its name 
from the fact that great blocks of ice are 
seen floating in the water in midsummer. 
The lake is only one-half mile long and is 
the only real iceberg lake known on the con- 
tinent. Luncheon is carried and you may 
leave there at 5 p. m. or earlier, as suits 
your convenience. 

Eighth Day. Leave MANY GLACIER 
HOTEL or CHALETS, 8:30 a. m. (horse- 
back). This is another interesting trip be- 
cause of the grandeur of the scenery, ter- 
minating at Granite Park. This park is at 
an elevation of six thousand feet and en 
route you ‘cross Swift Current Pass, the 
most picturesque pass in Glacier Park. 
Stop at Granite Park Chalet for luncheon, 
returning to Many Glacier Hotel at 6 p. m. 

Ninth Day. Leave MANY GLACIER 
HOTEL 1:30 p. m., by auto. Arrive GLA- 
CIER PARK HOTEL 6:15 p. m. Spend 
one day here. 

Cost of five days’ trip, including 
launch and saddle horses........ $21.50 
Meals and lodging extra, depending on 

where you stop. 

Eleventh Day. Leave GLACIER PARK 
HOTEL in the evening. 

Thirteenth Day. Arrive CHICAGO in 
the evening. 

Fourteenth Day. Arrive NEW wpe 
in the evening. 


Round trip rate from New York to 
Glacier Park, New York Central 


or Pennsylvania .ccccccccecess 86.70 
Cie GAGE. oo ccvicseseegnseccsens $82.20 
Round trip rate from Chicago to 

RR I a 48.00 
Pullman berth from New York.... $14.00 
Pullman berth from Chicago...... $9.0 


GRAND CANYON 


Time—From New York—Fifteen Days. 


First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
morning. 


Second Day. Leave CHICAGO in the 
evening. 

Fourth Day. Arrive SANTA FE in the 
afternoon. New Mexico is aptly called “A 
Land in the Sky.” Its many square miles 
are at a higher altitude above the sea than 
the summit of many of our Eastern moun- 
tain peaks. It contains much that is old. 
Sleepy Mexican villages are passed, an- 
cient Indian pueblos and still older aban- 
doned ruins, all this giving a charm and an 
atmosphere of mystery most interesting to 
the traveler. Santa Fe is an old city and 
well worth a visit. Spend a couple of days 
here; you will not regret it, for there is 
much to be seen. Visit the old Palace that 
faces the Plaza. It is 300 years old and has 
been occupied by a succession of almost 100 
governors. Here you will see the Ben Hur 
room, where General Lew Wallace when 
governor wrote part of his great novel. In 
the east end is the Historical Society Mu- 
seum, containing a fine collection of an- 
tiquities, and in the west end the Museum 
of Archeology and the School of Ameri- 
can Archeology. Visit the Shrine of San 
Miguel. Inside of the old church is a bell 
east in old Spain many centuries ago. Also 
the Garita, ten minutes’ walk from the 
Plaza, an old Spanish fortress. Adjoining 
is an old Spanish cemetery. Take the Circle 
Drive, seven miles long, to Tesuque Divide. 
Spend one day visiting the Cliff Dwellings, 
in Pajarito Park, the most wonderful pre- 
historic region in this country. If time per- 
mits, several weeks can be profitably spent 
in and about this city. 

Sicth Day. Leave SANTA FE in the 
afternoon. En route pass Santo Domingo 
and San Felipe Indian pueblos. Arrive 
ALBUQUERQUE in about four hours. 
Albuquerque lies at an altitude of 4935 





THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


In the Heart of New England among the 
vanklin Hills 


A Modern Homelike House equipped for com- 
fort. Fireproof Garage and Livery. 


Send for illustrated Booklet. 
A. G. Moody, Mer. H. S. Stone, Asst. Mer. 





RHODE ISLAND 


SANIT 


| EUREKA HOTEL, | 


BLOCK ISLAND, RIL. 


Open the entire year. 
Booklets on application. 


O. C. ROSE - - Proprietor 3 
A 


WATCH HILL HOUSE 


Also THE COLONIAL 
WATCH HILL, R. IL. A. E. DICK 
MOST PERFECT SEASHORE RESORT. 

Open early in June; always cool; no flies or mosquitos. 
Surf and still water bathing. 18- hole Golf Course. Tennis. 
Orchestra. Ala e Grill. White service throughout. 

N. Y. Office, 1180 BROADWAY. 
Tel. Madison Square—4748. 








I 





INA 





ail 




















CONNECTICUT 


THE MONTOWESE 


Indian Neck, Brandford, Conn. 
FIFTY YEARS Under the Management of the BRYANS 
A Place of Health and Happiness ior YOUNG PEOPLE 
SEASHORE and UNTRY Combined 





Bathing, “y- Tennis, Golf, Music and Danc- 
ing. ine bea extensive grounds, wonderful 
trees. Rooms with bath, electric lights. Apply 


for Photographic Booklet. Accommodates 250. 


W.A. BRYAN 


Hammonassett House 


MADISON. CONNECTICUT 


Directly ane & beach. Conntry and seashore combined. Cool, 

ike family hotel. Cuisine unexcelled; sea 

food from wi nab. waters, country produce fresh every day. Bath- 

ing, golf, tennis, croquet, fishing; good roads for autoing. In- 

formal hops held on the large veranda weekly. Modern conven- 
iences, electric lights, garages. House capacity 100. 
WEEKLY RATES, $12 UP 

Write for Booklet WILLAM J. PIERCE, Prop. 


GUILFORD POINT HOUSE 


GUILFORD, CONN. Most beautiful location on Long Island 
Sound ; excellent for families ; all seashore amusements ; good table ; 
terms moderate. Address Mrs. S. M. BRYAN. 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER AT THE 


NORFOLK INN 


NORFOLK, CONN. 
UNDER NBW MANAGEMENT. 

Open all the year. Fine boating, fishing. Golf 
and tennis. Beautiful walks and drives. Eleva- 
tion 1,400 feet. Write for booklet and rates. 

HENRY R. SWEET 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Kindergarten Training 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Normal Course for Kindergartners, two 
ears. Special Courses for Teachers and 

others. Plays with Kindergarten and Sup- 
plementary Materials. Kindergarten Games. 
Outdoor Sports. Tennis and Swimming. 
Gardening. Nature Study. Music, Voice and 
Piano. iterature for Children. Story-tell- 
ing. Educational Subjects. Psychology and 
Child Study. Practice Teaching and Obser- 
vation in the Kindergartens of Greater New 


York. 
ALICE E. FITTS, Director. 
Fall Term Opens September 22, 1915. 
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DbDotel Buckminster 


the largest, most exclusive and most beautifully appointed of Boston’s family 
hotels will be opened to visiting tourists and motorists during the summer 


of 1915. 


Stop there on your way to the White Mountains. 


Stay overa 


week with your family and enjoy the countless one-day vacation trips about 


Boston. 


The Buckminster, located at the junction of Beacon Street and Com- 
monwealth Avenue, at the entrance to Boston’s beautiful park system, is the 
only hotel in Boston from which a subway car can be taken at the door. 
The running time by subway to Park Street, the centre of the shopping and 


business district is seven minutes. It 
is absolutely fireproof and every suite 
is outside. The main automobile 
routes to New York and the West, 
also to the South shore pass the door. 
The North shore and White Mountain 
routes pass within two blocks. ' 


It is far enough from the centre of 
the city to avoid the noise, dirt and traffic 
annoyances, but 
near enough to be 
perfectly 
ient.. A modern 
fireproof garage, 
equipped with a 
complete machine 
shop, is run in con- 
nection with the 


hotel. 


conven- 


eal 








A Luxurious 
Permanent 
Home at a 
Moderate Price 

Hotel Buckmin- 
ster is prepared 
to quote yearly, 
monthly or weekly 
rates on either fur- 
nished or unfur- 








HOTEL 


PILGRIM 


In Historic Plymouth 


Plymouth, the oldest settlement in New 
England, possesses points of historic inter- 
est probably superior to any town in the 
United States. Standing upon the Piazza 
of The Pilgrim and looking out over Cape 
Cod Bay and Plymouth Harbor, one may 
look back for 300 years to the time when 
the tiny Mayflower with its freight of sturdy 
pioneers, carrying with them all their world- 
ly possessions, sailed up that harbor and 
cast anchor off the wooded shore of what is 
now a thriving and up-to-date American 
town. Within three miles of The Pilgrim 
is Plymouth Rock on which the Pilgrims 
first ot stepped. 

The Pilgrim, while not a new hotel, has 
been remodeled by. its new owners. A large 
number of private bathrooms have been in- 
stalled, closets have been built into many of 
the rooms, and the house has been entirely 
redecorated and a large part of it refur- 
nished, An European plan Colonial café 
has been opened and the service both in the 
main dining room and the café will be main- 
tained at the highest point of excellence. 

The grounds of the Plymouth Country 
Club adjoin those of the hotel, and arrange- 
ments have been made whereby the privi- 
lege of the club will be extended to the 
guests of The Pilgrim. The golf course is 
considered to be the best on the South 
Shore. There are several tennis courts, as 
well as the one connected with the hotel, 
and a most attractive club house all within 
two or three minutes’ walk of the house. 

The bathing facilities at The Pilgrim are 
particularly good, with float and bath houses 
for guests, 

Plymouth is noted for both its salt and 
fresh water fishing. There are a large num- 
ber of ponds abounding in black bass, pick- 
erel and perch. Guides with boats may be 
arranged for any time. Both power and sail 
boats may be secured for sailing and salt 
water fishin 

pte will find The Pilgrim par- 
ticularly adapted to cater to their wants. 
The State Road to Boston is one of the 
finest and most picturesque runs in New 
England, and the new Colonial Café will be 
open at all hours. Plymouth is the natural 
stop-over for parties touring to the Cape and 
The Pilgrim is the natural hotel at which 
to stop. 


HOTEL PILGRIM 
Plymouth, Mass. 











nished apartments of from two to six 
rooms with bath. 


Write for Booklet and Full Particulars to 
P. F. BRINE, Proprietor 


Hotel Buckminster 
650 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 








Entrance to The Pilgrim 
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Electrical Equipment. 


2 sun enma-nomneaa ooegemes tiaras saat ne ree ervey ta Henne ane ace ah 


‘THE AMERICAN NAUHEI 


The GLEN SPRING 


_ Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 
: through the Lake Region. 
, sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


THE BATHS 


‘and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


| For descriptive booklets address WY). E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y., om Seneca Lake | 


Automobiling, Boating, Fishing. 


are given under the direction of physicians. 
For the treatment of heart disease. rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 
ity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver 


Fe , Aanasionn **Cure’’ Givi 
heim Baths with a Natural, 
iaovaginwes Radioactive Brine. 














A Mineral Sustine Health Resort 7 

Hotel. Ope All The Year. Five 
Minutes’ alk From Watkins Glen. 
A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 
Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 


Complete Hydrotherapeutic Mechanical and 


Be ns a 








HOTEL MARION 





LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Beautifully 





located on West Shore. Large, 


bright, airy rooms with or without private 
baths. Charming walks and drives. All 
steamers land directly in front of Hotel. Ad- 


joins the new Lake George Country Club. 
Unsurpassed facilities for fishing, boating, 
sailing, etc. Tournaments in golf and tennis, 
also regattas during season. ivery, Garage. 
Daily trips by automobile to Bolton, Lake 
George and Glens Falls. Desirable cottages 
for rent. Three of the most beautiful cottage 
sites on the lake for sale. A charming cot- 
tage to rent for the season. 


JOSEPH H. MARVEL. 








Pw ake Previa 


Adirondack Mountains 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


NOW OPEN 


The centre of all the attractions 
that have made the Adirondacks 
famous. Charmingly located above 
Lake Placid and Mirror Lake. 
All outdoor pastimes and recrea- 
tions, and indoor diversions, or 
absolute rest. 


For circular and information 
address 


M. D. CARROLL 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 











A quiet, luxu- 
rious Residential 
tel, Affording 
z Ensieicenaed 
and Elegance of 
a Private Resi- 
dence. Opposite 


Fourteen: 
Cast 


Sirticth St. : 


Ave. Entrance to Central Park. Apartments, 
single or en suite, rented, furnished or un- 
furnished, for long or short periods. 


EAGER & BABCOCK 





HIGH VIEW HOUSE 


HAINES FALLS 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N. Y. 


On main road to Kaaterskill Falls and 
overlooking Haines Falls; elevation 2,000 feet; 
convenient to Post Office; telephone in house: 
telegraph, stores, churches; all amusements; 
excellent table, bountifully supplied with home 
farm products; fine water; artesian well; liv- 
ery; extensive, shady, private grounds. House 
opens June 15. Rates $12 to $15 per week. 


R. F. HAINES, Proprietor. 




















Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Annual Summer Resort Numbe: and Classi- 


fied List of Hotels, Boarding Houses and 
Camps, published 


JUNE 6, 1915 


Send two-cent stamp for Free Booklet con- 
taining list of over 6,000 Hotels, Boarding 
Houses and Camps. 














Invigorating Climate No Hay Fever 
Quiet and Restful but Not Dull 


OAKBIRCH INN 


AND COTTACES, ALTON BAY, N. H. 


On LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 


Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Tennis, Or. 
chestra, Bowling, Private Baths, Electric 
lights, Ist class appointments for Per. 
manent Guests, and Desirable Accom- 
modations for Motor Tourists. Open 
June 24th. Booklet. 
MRS, C. G. FRANCIS 

457 Centre St., Newton, Mass. 
























feet and a day may be spent here most 
profitably. It has a splendid hotel, the Al- 
varado, which is one of the attractions of 
the town. It is a widespreading, low build- 
ing and is not only a luxurious stopping 
place, but contains a collection of Indian 
relics gathered during years of great effort. 
The Mexican quarter, the Old Town, is 
still much as it was a century or two ago. 
_ Seventh Day. Leave ALBUQUERQUE 
in evening. 

Eighth Day. Arrive GRAND CANYON 
in afternoon. This tremendous chasm in the 
northwest corner of Arizona has a depth 
of 6000 feet and a width of thirteen miles. 
The huge gash in the earth is the work of 
the Colorado River cutting thru the earth. 
Side gorges have cut it to right and left. 
forming towers and turrets, cliffs, ledges and 
crags. There is a grandeur and weirdness 
about it. It must be seen, it cannot be de- 
scribed, but there is surely nothing in the 
world so stupendous. Visit Hopi House 
opposite the hotel, a reproduction of the 
dwellings of the Hopi Indians. Here live a 
small band of Hopis—men and women, 
weaving, making pottery or hand silver 
ornaments. In the evening they entertain 
you with their weird songs and queer 
dances. Drive over the Hermit Rim Road, 
a macadamized roadway nine miles long, to 
Hermit’s Rest. This will give you a view of 
the canyon from many different points. 
Cost, $3 per person. If you desire an excit- 
ing and fascinating journey, go on mule- 
back to the bottom of the canyon via Bright 
Angel Trail, leaving at 8:30 a. m. Cost for 
trip to the river, $5 each for three or more 
people. If fewer, $5 extra for guide. The 
auto trip to Grand View and back costs 
$4 each person. Horseback jaunts and 
camping trips also arranged. Hotel El To- 
var, $4 up per day, American plan. Bright 
on Cottages, $1 up per day, European 
plan. 

Eleventh Day. Leave GRAND CANYON 
in the evening. 

Fourteenth Day. Arrive CHICAGO in 
the morning. 

Fifteenth Day. Arrive NEW YORK in 
the evening. 

Cost of ticket New York to Grand 

Canyon and return $106.20 
Cost of ticket Chicago to Grand 


Canyon and return $67.50 
Pullman berth New York to Grand 

Re ee re rea cose Ghtae 
Pullman berth Chicago to Grand 

CO ceaceseveces tees peosee Glee 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK 
Time—From New York—Thirteen Days 


This is the largest and oldest of our 
National Parks. It contains 3312 square 
miles and within its boundaries are 
mountains, plateaus, rivers and valleys; 
cliffs of volcanic glass, unsurpassed 
waterfalls and wonderful geysers. The 
most brilliantly colored canyon in the 
world is here, and Yellowstone Lake is 
the largest body of water in North 
America at so high an altitude. Three of 


— *¢ 


the largest rivers in the United States . 


have their sources here and the Conti- 
nental Divide crosses the Park. These 
many beautiful and wonderful things 
help to make this a place of marvelous 
grandeur and beauty, and the- scenic 
diversity makes the trip thru the Park 
a never ending source of delight. 

First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
morning by rail. 

Second Day. Arrive CHICAGO in the 
morning by rail. Leave Chicago in the 
morning by rail, thru train. 

Fourth Day. Arrive GARDINER in the 
early morning and leave GARDINER at 
10:15 by stage Arrive MAMMOTH HOT 
SPRINGS at 1: °9 a. m. This is the first 
stopping place in .ue Park and the after- 


| noon and night are spent here. Trunks are 





*? 


) 
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left, as only hand baggage is taken on the 
trip. The tour of the Park is leisurely made 
by stages drawn by four horses, also by two 
horse surreys for smaller parties, stopping 
each night at a large and perfectly appoint- 
ed hotel. On the slope of Terrace Moun- 
tain, at Mammoth Hot Springs, are the 
wonderful painted terraces. Jupiter’ is, the 
largest of the group, while beautiful Pulpit 
Terrace is beneath. The chief attraction is 
the wonderful coloring—yellows, browns, 
dark green and red are seen where the hot- 
test water flows. In the abandoned portions 
or where the water is coolest, they are chalk 
white. One cannot see all the wonders ex- 
eept by walking and getting close to 
them. To visit all the prominent springs 
—by easy trails—requires about two 
hours. Liberty Cap, an_ extinct hot 
spring cone, fifty-two feet high; Devil’s 
Thumb, Devil’s Kitchen and many other 
wonders are found here. Fort Yellowstone 
is located here, for the United States 
eavalry is regularly quartered in the Park 
during the year. The parade in connection 
with the lowering of the flag at sunset will 
interest you. 


Fifth Day. Leave MAMMOTH HOT 
SPRINGS, 8 a. m., by stage. Arrive 
NORRIS at noon for lunch. On leaving 
the springs, the road ascends the mountain 
with easy grades and many graceful curves. 
In three miles, without scarcely perceiving 
it, one rises 1000 feet, passing the Hoodoos, 
a2 most amazing jumble of rocks covering 
an area of about one square mile. The road 
passes between great blocks of limestone, 
some fully seventy-five feet high, called Sil- 
ver Gate. Four miles from the Springs, 
you reach the Golden Gate, a narrow, pic- 
turesque passage. The walls are from two 
to three hundred feet in height and covered 
with a yellow moss which gives the pass its 
name. The government roadway was cut 
from the cliff, and the solitary stone pillar, 
twelve feet high, which marks the gate, 
was once part of the cliff wall. All along 
the route are many points of interest which 
the drivers point out. The most important 
are Obsidian Cliff, a ridge of volcanic glass 
250 feet in height and geologically one of 
the most interesting objects in the Park. 
On the other side of the road lies Beaver 
Lake. about one mile long and a quarter of 
a mile wide. Here one sees several beaver 
dams forming artificial obstructions across 
the lake, showing the wonderful work done 
by these small creatures. The road then 
leads over one of the natural watersheds, 
passing Twin Lakes and the Frying Pan, 
to Norris, where stop is made for luncheon, 
after which time is given to walk about and 
see the many geysers and hot springs found 
here. While the geysers do not compare 
with those of the Upper Basin, still, being 
the first seen, they are of great interest. 
In front of the lunch station at the foot of 
the hill, covering a large tract, are many 
boiling springs. Board walks are laid all 
about the formation because of the many 
rivulets of hot water flowing from the 
pools and geysers. Here are found 
Congress and Emerald pools. both beauti- 
ful, especially the latter, which is off the 
main road and concealed in the timber. The 
water is hot and the coloring most beauti- 
ful. Black Growler and Hurricane are in- 
teresting because a large quantity of steam 
is continually pouring out, producing a pe- 
culiar sound. The deposit around these cra- 
ters is at times very black and the water 
smells strongly of sulphur. Other noted 
geysers here are Constant, Monarch and 
Fearless. Leave NORRIS at 1:30 p. m. 
Arrive FOUNTAIN HOTEL 5:30 p. m. 
After leaving Norris, the road winds 
along the Gibbon River and Gibbon 
Canyon, a ride of exceptional beauty. 
Little puffs of steam are seen aris- 
ing on all sides, and one realizes that 
this section abounds in hot springs. Gib- 
bon Falls are passed and for three or 
four miles the road winds along pine 
clad terraces to the valley of the Fire- 
hole River. The Cascades of the Fire- 
hole are the next point of interest and 
then the road continues for some dis- 
tance along the banks of the river and 
after crossing Nez Perce Creek, it con- 
tinues on for about a mile to Fountain Ho- 








Our picture folders of Grand Canyon 
and both Expositions will interest you 
W. J. Black, Pass. Traff. Mgr. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry., 1080 Ry. Exch. Bldg., 

’ Chicago, IIl. 











USE Wherever you go you 
} can cash them. Get 
. them from your bank. 


Have your mail sent in 
care of our correspond- 
ents in California, if go- 


ing to the Fairs. 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 


NEW YORK 

















The Speed of the Daily is closely approached by The In- 


dependent, with the fine printing 
of the Weekly and a National reach and influence not provided by the Daily News- 
paper. Swift National service for the Advertiser with a Big New Story to tell. 
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WESTPORT INN 


Westport on Lake Champlain, New York 
COTTAGES TO RENT. June 20 to October 1 
$19.00 a week up. BOOKLET. H. P. Smith 


otel Nassau 


LONG BEACH, Long Island 
Directly on the Atlantic Ocean 


40 MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
Via Long Island R. R. from Pennsylvania Terminal 


Special June Rates 


Grill Open, Excellent Cuisine, Music, Dancing, 


Salt Water Bathe 


BARNETT & BARSE CORP., Proprietors 














Red Swan Inn 


Warwick, New York 


New Ownership. New Managament. 
Open May 28th to October Ist. 
Special Rates Over Decoration Day. 
(Modern hotel, electric lights; ELEVATOR; 
steam heat; beautifully located in the moun- 
tains of Orange County, 63 miles from New 
York City; rooms en suite, with or without 
bath; excellent cuisine; vegetables from own 
garden, golf links on hotel grounds; tennis 
courts; orchestra, concerts daily: dancing 
every evening; grill room; fine roads for mo- 
toring; fireproof garage, livery; illustrated 

booklet. 
BERKELEY 5S. DAVIS, 
Prince George Hotel. Tel. Mad. Sq. 9900. 


The Grant House 


Jefferson Heights, Catskill, N. Y. 


Ideally situated amidst 25 acres of beauti- 
ful lawns. Golf, tennis, baseball and all out- 
door sports on hotel grounds, 

















All vegetables used grown in hotel gardens. 
No mosquitoes, hayfever, malaria or invalids, 
Orchestra; dancing afternoon and evening. 
Boating, bathing and fishing. Splendid cuisine 
and service. Rooms with private bath, single 
or en suite. Illustrated Booklet. Capacity 
goo, Garage. $12.00 per week, 


P. G. CORNELL, Manager 
DEAN HOUSE 


LAKE MAHOPAC, PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 
OPENS MAY 28,—Old-established Summer Resort. 
yleasantly located, commodious lawns, running to 
Coe: fine shade trees. GARAGE. Booklet. 

H. DEAN, Prop. 

















Boarding—Open June ist 


“Berachah” Nyack-on-the-Hudson 


On N. Branch Erie R. R. of N. J. 


Beautifully situated two hundred and fifty feet above river and 
commanding an extended view. Opposite Tarrv'own by which it 
is connected by ferry every half hour. Delightful drives and in 
easy walking distance to town, river and South Nyack Station. 
Frequent trains to Jersev City running in an hour—23d St. Ferry to 
New York Ter s moderate A Christian, quiet atmosphere. 
Modern conveniences, carriage hire. Addiess 


Miss 8. Lindenberger, South Nyack, N. Y. 


OHAW 


& Cottages 





4th Lake. Capac-ty 125. Latest equip- 
ment, electricity, running water 
every room. Garage. 


C.S.Longstaff, Old Forge, N. Y. 
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THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. (Near Saratoga Springs.) 


Refined, homelike, 
house, swimming 
baths. Booklets. 


New bath 
and Nauheim 


well equipped. 
pool. Electric 





Ross Health Resort and Arboriea Inn 


IN THE PINES OF LONG ISLAND. Valuable for those need- 
ing quiet and rest in the country. Resident nurse and physicians. 
Write for booklet. Teleph M, B d. Address Ross 
Health Resort, Brentwood, L. I. 








NEW JERSEY 














tel. The chief attractions here are the Foun- 
tain and Great Fountain geysers, the Paint 
Pots and Clepsydra Spring. 


Sicth Day. Leave FOUNTAIN HOTEL 
8:30 a. m. Arrive OLD FAITHFUL INN 
10:30 a. m. The two hours spent in driv- : 
ing to Old Faithful Inn will be all too 
short to see the many wonders all 
along the route. Many geysers are seen. The 
stage stops for a view of Prismatic Lake, 
one of the most. beautiful springs in the 
Park, noted for its wonderful coloring. Bis- 
cuit Basin, with its sapphire pool; Morn- 
ing Glory Spring, a silent pool with its pe- 
culiarly shaped crater and its delicate col- 
oring; Punch Bowl Spring, Handkerchief 
Pool and many other interesting points are 
passed. The rest of the day is spent at the 
unique Old Faithful Inn with its many sur- 
rounding charms. Possibly the most noted is 
Old Faithful Geyser, which gives its exhibi- 
tion regularly every sixty-five minutes in 
plain sight of the house. One can view the 
eruptions at sunrise or sunset, by moonlight 
or sunlight, finding new beauties each time. 
At first it gives a few spasmodic spurts 
which throw quite an amount of water, 
then follows a great burst and a column of 
hot water two feet in diameter is thrown 
to a height of from 125 to 150 feet. It re- 
mains in the air for several minutes and 
then slowly disappears. It is on a mound 
terraced up about twelve feet high, and 
after the eruption you will find it interest- 
ing to walk about and look down into the 
shallow pools all about with their deli- 
ate colorings. Bee Hive, Giant, Giantess, 
Sponge, Oblong and many other geysers 
are found here and the afternoon will be 
delightfully spent among these marvels. 


Seventh Day. Leave OLD FAITHFUL 
INN 7:30 a. m. Arrive THUMB STATION 
at noon. Leaving Old Faithful, the road 
winds along the Firehole River thru for- 
ests of tall pines to Keppler Cascade, and 
a mile beyond leaves the river and follows 
Spring Creek for some distance to Craig 
Pass and over the Continental Divide. This 
great range of mountains, extending from 
Canada to Mexico, is the great watershed 
of the continent, and it is most interesting 
to see, at the same time and place, Two 
Ocean Pass, one of the sources of the Mis- 
souri River, flowing into the Atlantic 
Ocean, and a source of the Columbia, which 
flows into the Pacific. At Shoshone Point, 
one gets a magnificent view of the coun- 
try and the snow-capped Three Tetons 
peaks fifty miles distant. At Lake View, a 
mile from Thumb, one catches the first 
glimpse of Yellowstone Lake nestled among 
the glorious hills. At Thumb Station a 
stop is made for luncheon. It is pleasantly 
situated on the shores of Yellowstone Lake. 
Time is given to see more geysers and paint 
pots and to wander along the shore. Here 
you have choice of routes, either continuing 
by stage over the mountain or by boat up 
the lake. Leave THUMB STATION at 
1:15 p. m., by stage. Arrive COLONIAL 
HOTEL for dinner. The road leads around 
the lake and over the Mountains, passing 
the Natural Bridge, to the Colonial Hotel 
at the Lake outlet, where the rest of the 
afternoon and evening are spent. It is a 
delightful resting place. Fishing may be 
indulged in or boating on the lake. 


Eighth Day. Leave COLONIAL HOTEL 
at 8:30 a. m. Arrive GRAND CANYON 
HOTEL, 11:30 a. m. The road leads along 
the valley of the Yellowstone for seventeen 
miles and thru lovely hill bordered Hayden 
Valley, passing Mud Volcano and Gothic 
Grotto Spring. The river, at first quiet and 
sedate, as it draws nearer the canyon, be- 
comes restless and finally plunges over the 
precipice, a drop of 109 feet, forming the 
Upper Yellowstone Fall. The Great Fall, 
308 feet high, is a mile below, and a short 
distance beyond is the hotel, where the af- 
ternoon and evening are spent. This locality 
abounds in wild and picturesque scenery, 
and during the afternoon drives are planned 
to the many points from which one can ob- 
tain the best views of the beautiful canyon 
so rich in coloring and so full of interest. 
Other canyons may be larger, but none can 
compare with it in beauty of its coloring. 
The views here in every direction are es- 
pecially fine and time is given to view them 
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all, as they are within walking distance. A 
stairway leads down to the brink of the 
Great Falls. 

Ninth Day. Leave GRAND CANYON 
HOTEL at 8:15 a. m. Arrive NORRIS 
for luncheon. The twelve mile drive between 
the canyon and Norris is thru pine forests, 
the greater part of the way. It passes over 
a divide at an altitude of more than 8000 
feet. The Virginia Cascades are passed 
about three miles from Norris and these 
you will find interesting and quite unlike 
many of the falls in the Park. Leave Norris 
after luncheon. Arrive MAMMOTH HOT 
SPRINGS 3:15 p. m. Leave MAMMOTH 
HOT SPRINGS at 6:30 p. m. for GAR- 
DINER. 


Ninth Day. Leave GARDINER 7:15 
p. m. 

Eleventh Day. Arrive CHICAGO in the 
evening. 

Twelfth Day. Arrive NEW YORK in 
the evening. 

Tickets on sale from June 11th to Sep- 
tember 19th. 


Cost of trip, New York back to New 

York, including all expenses while 

in Park eee e 3129.70 to $134.20 
Cost of trip, Chicago and back, and 

inc - ed all expenses while in 

Par “ee 
Cost f berth, New Y ork to Gardiner $13.50 
Cost of berth, Chicago to Gardiner $8.50 


THE MAINE COAST AND THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Time—From New York—About Two 
Weeks 

First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the af- 
ternoon by boat or in the evening by train. 

Second Day. Arrive PORTLAND in the 
afternoon by boat or in the morning by 
train. Hotels, $4 up per day. Boarding 
houses, $2 up per day. Portland, the City | 
by the Sea, is famous for its beautiful nat- 
ural scenery, surrounded as it is by sea and | 
shore, as well as for having been the birth- | 
place of noted men. It combines the attrac- 


tions of city life and the delights of a shore | 


resort. Its wonderful location on the shore 
of Casco Bay overlooking the hundreds of 
islands which dot it, gives it a charm 
which few cities possess. You may spend 
weeks in it and not exhaust its many at- 
tractions. Excursion may be taken from 
here among the islands, to lakes nearby, 
and even to far away mountains. 


Third Day. Spend the day in wandering 
about the city. Its elm-shaded avenues are 
a delight. Longfellow’ s home, where he lived 
for many years, is open daily, and time 
spent here will be pleasant. Go via trolley 
to the Eastern promenade or famous Port: 
land Headland light. You will not soon for- 
get the view, with its miles of sparkling 
water, its many islands and steamers and 
yachts sailing among them; then to the 
Western promenade, where the view is to- 
tally different, for here you get wooded for- 
ests and rolling farmland and off in the 
distance the peaks of the White Mountains. 

Fourth Day. If the day is fine, take the 
sail among the islands of Casco Bay, which 
is acknowledged by travelers to be the most 
attractive on the Atlantic Coast. You may 
take one of the all-day tours, stopping for 
a shore dinner on one of the islands, or if 
time is limited, shorter ones may be taken. 
Cost of round trip, seventy-five cents. 
There are many attractive open air theaters 
in the parks surrounding the city where a 
pleasant evening may be spent. Peaks 
Island, near the mainland and connected by 
ferry (ten cents), also has a theater and 
other amusements. 

Fifth Day. A trip to the celebrated PO- 
LAND SPRINGS will please. The roads, 
if you go by auto, and cars may be hired 
at reasonable rates, are fine and the scen- 
ery attractive. Or if you wish, you may go 
by train to Danville Junction, about one 
hour out, and auto stages are in waiting 
there to convey you to the hotel. The house 
stands on the top of. a hill. The grounds are 
beautiful, the view superb, for on a clear 
day you can see the White Mountains, fifty 
miles away by air line, while at your feet 








PENNSYLVANIA 








We have erected a splendid big building on 
completeness, splendid in its location, massive in 
Castle on a Mountain. 3% hours from New 

The cut below is inadequate. 


GALEN HALL, WERNERSVILLE, PA.| 


A FIRST CLASS HOTEL 


Let us send you a booklet of photographs. 


our Mountain at Wernersville. It’s a wonder for 
strength, beantiful in every line—A Veritable 
York via Central ‘Railroad of New Jersey. 














have our own Golf Links, Court Golf and Tennis, 


BUNGALOWS TO RENT 





We have many fine suites, some of Parlor, Bedroom, Bath and > Porch combined. 


Is the Table good? POSITIVELY, YES. Same management as GALEN HALL, Atlantic City. 











We 
also Lessons in Art Basketry and Weaving. 
HOWARD M. 


WING, Manager. 
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|//BUCK WOOD‘ 
WINN = 


Open 

{ SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE, PENN. 
A Summer Home for Discrimt- 

ir nating People. All Outdoor Amuse- 
HH 
i 
! 
Mi 
] 


Sli YY 


Fireproof 


ments at their best—Tennis. Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Motoring, Riding, 
Mountain Trails. Attractive Cot- 
tages to rent. Home of _the fa- | 
mous Shawnee Country Club’s |! 


i 
GOLF COURSE | 


Invitation Open Tournament, Amateurs 
and Professionals, June 9-10. 


N. Y. Office: 23 W. 42nd Sé. 
*Phone Bryant 3870 


Ar. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, f ef) U 


<= oy .. 7 


ie . 








aa COTTAGE 


Pocono Manor $3 Pennsylvania 
(Pocono Summit Station, D., L. & W. R. R.) 


Spring in the mountains with a 
wealth of laurel, arbutus and rhodo- 
dendron is well nigh ideal. 

Add to this, glorious days of motor- 
ing, golfing and trout fishing, with cozy 
evenings by a hospitable fireside. Com- 
fort without extravagance, with Quaker 
hospitality—this is Pocono Manor. 


M. L. Dencter, Pocono Manor, Pa. 











MICHIGAN 








MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 








DETROIT, MICH. 


oe 4 of —- 


NEW HOTEL TULLER er of busi 


Park. Take Woodward car, get off at p.m, Avenue. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, * 50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 

200 2 : 00 


“ “ foo" 
“3,00 {0 6.00 SS 


Total 600 Outside Rooms 


All Absolutely Quiet—Two Floors, Agents’ Sample 
Rooms—New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente 














NEW JERSEY 
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MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 


An exceptional hotel. Most attractive and healthful 





location. Elevation 500 feet. 20 miles from 








MAINE 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Maine 














Fourteenth season opens June rsth. Excellent 
table and service. Tennis. Send for illustrated 
booklet. THOMAS E. HAZELL. 


New York. 25 acres grounds. Golf. Tennis. 
OPENS MAY 28. Special rates for June. 


ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 


Hathaway Inn 


On Great South Bay, Amityville, L. I.; family 
and transient hotel; rooms with and without bath; 
home cooking; boating, bathing; one hour from 
New York City; terms reasonable. 
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it to you for /ife. Here's the 


without a word. 


yours doesn’t — order 


Established 1884 
Capacity 6,000 razors daily 


PO 


Tn 


This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee 


Steel, which takes a keener edge than any ordinary steel can—and it holds it. You can use it for 
years without honing. The secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone—and we guard it rigidly. 

Here’s our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—not once, but 
as long as you like. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it 


More than 40,000 dealers sell this razor under our guarantee. 
direct from us. 
State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. 


Shumate Razor Co., 627 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 





You take no Risk 


This razor is 
Guaranteed for Life 


reason— the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy 


Sent postpaid, $200 


Heavy blade, for very st rong baerds. 
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SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP BIG PINE FAIRLEE LAKE, vr. P. 0., South 


Fairlee. Vt., R.R. Station, Ely, Vt. 
Ideal home summer camp for girls, aged twelve to sixteen years. 
All camp sports (under competent supervision), classes in art 
metal work, basketry, foik dancing, etc. Special outing trips to 
White Mountain points. All uncer personal care of Rev. and Mrs. 
H. J. Wyckoff, Norwich, Conn. Write to Norwich, Conn., for 


illustrated booklet. 
on beautiful Na- 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS, °%,,»autifel, Na- 


feet above sea in pine-laden air of Pocono Moun- 
tains. Midway between New York and Philadel- 











phia. Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Expe- 
rienced councilors. Hockey, basketball, canoeing 
—all outdoor sports. Tutoring if desired. En- 


dorsed by mothers and girls. Miss Blanche D. 
Price, 905 South 47th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMER CAMP qua Lake, opposite Chau- 


tauqua Assembly. Little children, young women, 
families. Conducted by The School of Mother- 
craft, 330 West End Ave., New York City. Ad- 
dress after June 12, Dewittville, N. Y. 


CAMP YUKON 





CHEDWELL, on CHAUTAU- 











Lake Cobbosseecontee, Maine 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


July 1st to September 7th 








A fully equipped boys’ camp with buildings and 
tents and every facility for sport on land and water 


FRANK D. SMITH, Director 
Director Riverside Outing Club, N. Y. City 


203 West One Hundred and Second Street 
Telephone 2453 Riverside 


Camp Address, Winthrop, Maine 
Telephone 132-12 Winthrop 
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A Berkshires camp (Mass.) 

Camp Catamount limited to 16 ie” Boating, 

swimming, tennis, folk and esthetic dancing, 

sketching, etc. Eight weeks, beginning July rst. 

Fee, $100. a (Miss) Alice Avery Crouch, 
Sea Breeze, N. Y. 


DR. CHARLES A. EASTMAN 
(OHITYESA) 


Author of ‘‘/dian Beyhood,"* etc., announces his SCHOOL OF 
THE WOODS, the Unique Summer Camp for Girls, on Granite 
Lake, near Keene, New Hantoshire. Modern house with sanitary 
plumbing; three open fire places; out-door sleeping; resident 
physician. All land and water sports under expert supervision 
Rest and exercise prescribed to fit individual needs. Authentic 
INDIAN woodcraft and nature lore, games, dances trailing. sign 
language. artistic handicrafts, ceremonies. and pageantry. Unusual 
opportuni iesin music. For a summer rich in novel experiences 
and the pure poetry of living, come to 


“QAHE,” The Hill of the Vision! 


Number limited. Write for illustrated leaflet. Mrs. Flaine 








YOU CAN LOOK 2 


Years Younger 


By using my simple exercises of 
the Facial Muscles, “Beauty Ex- 
ercises,” I call them. You can 
Banish Tell-Tale Wrinkles— ff 
Firm and lift up drooping flesh— J 
Round out too thin Face 
and Neck and 
Make muddy complexions 
and rosy—without drugs or 
anything artificial, My way is 


Just Nature’s Way 


It will reduce unsightly, fat, double- 
chins and make the Flesh Firm. How- 
ever, neck exercises alone do not 
remove double chin— the exercises 
must be scientifically directed, and the 
hundreds who have been benefited by my 
directions are the best guaranty as to what these exer- 
cises will do for YOU. 

In addition to a Younger Face, I give you a Youth- 
ful Figure, The stocky waist-line disappears; you will 
develop graceful lines, and a graceful carriage, which is as 
great a charm as a beautiful face. 

Free Instructions for beautifying the HAIR, HANDS, 
NAILS and FEET are included. 

Write today for my Illustrated Facial Beauty Booklet— 
FREE. If you tell me what improvement you would like, I 
can write you more helpfully. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 336, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercises 
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Commonwealth Ave. 


100 yards from Massachusetts Avenue car lines 
Che Distinctive 
Boston House 


A public house especially at- 
tractive to those who demand the 
best and preferahomelike atmos- 
phere. 

Single rooms from $2. Combined sitting- 
room, bedroom and bathroom from $4. 

Some globe trotters have been 
good enough to call the Puritan one 


of the most inviting and comfortable 
hotels in the world. 


Booklet mailed on receipt of your card. 


H. P. COSTELLO, Manager 














Montessori House for Children 


From June to September, a mother who is a 
Montessori graduate will receive in her home on 
a large farm, children from three to eight years. 
Careful supervision of health and diet. Visiting 





Goodale Eastman, Amherst, Mass. After June 18, Munsonv lle, 
N. H. 


physician, Address MRS. SARA B. HAYES, 
Il'lside Farm, Ashland, Mass. 




















are a chain of beautiful lakes. The Maine- 
State Building will take up a part of your 
time. It was brought from Chicago at the 
close of the fair and is used for a library 
and it also contains during the summer 
months a fine collection of paintings by 
noted artists. Cost of trip by rail, including 
auto from station, $3.50. 

Sicth Day. Leave PORTLAND at 9 a. 
m. by train for a trip up the Songo River. 
At Sebago Lake station connection is made 
for the trip, which is made by steamer. The 
sail is varied and full of interest. It crosses 
Sebago Lake and passing Songo Club House 
enters the mouth of what is known to be 
the “crookedest of all the Maine rivers.” It 
has been made famous by Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne and Whittier. It is but two and a 
half miles long, as the bird flies, but you 
sail six miles and make twenty-seven turns 
before you reach the head of the river. The 
river is narrow and the reflections in the 
clear water most fascinating. After sailing 
five miles you reach the “Lock” and you are 
lifted seven feet into the Bay of Naples. 
After a short trip across the bay the steam- 
er enters narrow and beautiful Long Lake, 
and nine miles further, Harrison, the last 
landing, is reached at 1:15 p. m. The steam- 
er then starts for the home journey and 
Portland is reached at 5:30 p. m. Round 
trip, $2.50. 

Seventh Day. A trip by trolley to OLD 
ORCHARD, where you will have an oppor- 
tunity to indulge in a sea bath in a fine 
surf. This is one of the finest beaches on 
the Atlantic seaboard. On the return, stop 
at Scarboro Beach and drive to Prout’s 
Neck, a high promontory thirty feet. above 
the level of the ocean. The rocks, the woods, 
the pretty coves and fine beaches make the 
trip ideal. This is one of Maine’s leading 
shore resorts. 

Eighth Day. Leave PORTLAND in the 
morning for a trip to BRETTON WOODS. 
From start to finish you will be charmed 
with the scenic beauty of it. The trip from 
Crawford Notch is as wonderful as any 
thru the Rockies. The mountains are not 
as high, but equally as beautiful and inter- 
esting. From the hotels at Bretton Woods, 
where you can stay for luncheon (cost 
$1.25) you get a fine view of Mt. Wash- 
ington, 6000 feet above sea level, the high- 
est of the White Mountain peaks. The re- 
turn trip is equally attractive, for the views 
are well worth seeing a second time. 


Ninth Day. As there are many trolley 
trips to points of interest, this day may be 
spent in visiting Cape Elizabeth, Riverton 
Park, Underwood Spring or Yarmouth, a 
quaint town on Casco Bay. Cost of these 
from 10 cents to 30 cents round trip. 

Allow time during your stay to attend 
organ recital held every afternoon in the 
Auditorium in the City Hall. It is a won- 
derful organ presented to the city by one 
of her noted sons and is an attractive fea- 
ture of summer life in Portland. Cost of 
admission, 25 cents. 


Eleventh Day. Leave PORTLAND by 
train. Arrive PORTSMOUTH in about two 
hours. Hotels $1.50 up, European plan. A 
city of old-time mansions and historic in- 
terest. If you prefer you may stop at New 
Castle, about two miles out, where there is 
a large and famous hotel and where you 
will get fine views of the surrounding coun- 
try as well as of the sea. 


Twelfth Day. Leave PORTSMOUTH by 
boat. Arrive ISLE OF SHOALS in about 
two hours. This group of islands, or more 
preferably rocks, are seven miles out at 
sea and most picturesque. Have a shore 
dinner there and in the evening return to 
Portsmouth. 


Thirteenth Day. In the morning go via 
trolley for a trip to YORK BEACH, pass- 
ing Kittery en route. The scenery is at- 
tractive and the trip enjoyable. 

Leave PORTSMOUTH in the afternoon. 
Arrive BOSTON in a couple of hours. 
Leave BOSTON 6 p. m. via steamer. 


Fourteenth Day. Arrive NEW YORK in 
the morning. 


Cost from New York to Portland... $6.00 
Cost of berth $2.00" 
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$4.00 


Cost of entire trip....ccccccccces Gl 4.00 


LAKE GEORGE AND THE ADI- 
RONDACKS 


Time—From New York—Fifteen Days 


First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
morning. Arrive SARATOGA SPRINGS 
in the afternoon. Hotels $2.50 up per day, 
American plan. These wonderful springs 
are now under the control and management 
of the State and this Spa is now as 
good as the famous European spas. Aside 
from the springs, Saratoga is a most at- 
tractive resort. The air is clear and pure 
and the residential section of the resort is 
not surpassed in natural beauty anywhere. 


Second Day. Spend the morning in visit- 
ing the springs and in the afternoon drive 
along the fine roads. The country is rolling, 
well wooded and charmingly diversified by 
hills and streams. 


Third Day. Take the trip to Saratoga 
Lake, going via trolley to the lake and con- 
necting there with the steamer, which 
makes hourly trips to White Sulphur 
Springs. You will get a delicious dinner at 
the hotel and then you will enjoy a ramble 
in the pine grove surrounding it, returning 
to Saratoga in the late afternoon. 

Fourth Day. -Leave SARATOGA 
SPRINGS in the morning by train. Arrive 
LAKE GEORGE in about one hour. Hotels 
$2.50 up per day, American plan, or $3 up 
per day, European plan. This is one of the 
most popular as well as one of the most 
picturesque lakes in America. It has a 
wonderful charm not only owing to its 
beauty but to the fact that it has been the 
scene of many historic and romantic events. 
It is thirty-two miles long, enclosed by ma- 
jestic mountains, and contains innumerable 
islands heavily wooded. Herbert Spencer 
writing of it, said “Lake George is the 
most picturesque thing I saw in the United 
States.” 

Fifth Day. Go via trolley to Warrens- 
burg, a pleasant village located on a plateau 
in the valley of the Hudson among the 
foothills of the Adirondacks. Spend the rest 
of the time driving, boating or fishing. 

Sirth Day. Leave LAKE GEORGE in 
the morning by boat for the trip thru the 
lake. Arrive BALDWIN at the foot of the 
lake in about three hours. There board a 
train, which connects with the steamer at 
= TICONDEROGA on Lake Cham- 
plain. 


Leave FORT TICONDEROGA on ar- 


rival of train. The trip thru Lake Cham- | 


plain has its fascination even tho the lake 
is not as picturesque as Lake George. Here 
the shores are low and the long ranges of 
the Adirondack and Green Mountains form 
a wonderful background. The views are 
pleasing and much of romance lingers about 
them. On its shores are the impressive 
ruins of Forts Ticonderoga, Montgomery, 
Amherst and St. Frederic. At the extremity 
of historic Crown Point they have erected 
a beautiful memorial lighthouse, as a me- 
morial to Champlain, the discoverer of the 
lake. Several hours are spent going north 
on the lake till PLATTSBURG, the last 
stop, is reached in the late afternoon. Spend 
the night there or at BLUFF POINT, 
three miles south. 


Seventh Day. Leave PLATTSBURG or 
BLUFF POINT by train. Arrive LAKE 
PLACID in about three hours. Hotels and 
boarding houses from $2 up, American plan. 
Lake Placid and Mirror Lake, renowned 
for their beauty, are separated by a nar- 
row strip of land but a few yards in width. 
At the head of Lake Placid rises old Mount 
Whiteface, and looking toward the south 
the peaks of McIntyre and mighty Marcy, 
the highest of the range, are seen. The 
shores are thickly wooded and in the fall 
the great variety of trees give a wealth of 
coloring such as is seldom seen. This is a 
center from which many delightful trips 
may be taken. Horseback riding is a fa- 
vorite pastime, as is mountain climbing, 


A Glimpse 
of Fairyland 


There is nothing quite like the scenery of the Thou- - 
sand Islands of the St. Lawrence—nowhere in the world 
you will see just that translucent “blue” of the water 
or just that delightful maze of island-dotted river 
scenery. 

The palatial steamers of the Canada Steamship 
Lines pass through this fairyland of Canada on their 
way from Niagara to the Sea. It’s a trip you'll enjoy 
every minute of, from the time you go aboard at 








Niagara Falls or Toronto, unti! you reach Chicoutimi 
at the head of the glorious Saguenay River, 

Booklet telling all about it, sent for 6c., to cover 
cost of mauling. 


Fares from Niagara 
Falis: 


To Montreal and 
return $18.5 


To Quebec and 30 Thos. Henry, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Canada Steamship Lines, Limited 


175 Victoria Square, Montreal, Que. 


To Saguenay River 
. and return..$34.55 








HAA 














THE FAMOUS 


North Coast 


New Jersey 


with its scores of Popular Resorts is most delightfully reached via the 


SANDY HOOK ROUTE STEAMERS 


of the 
New Jersey Central Railroad 


Operated until September 20th, inclusive, as an auxiliary of its 


Fast All-Rail Seashore Service 


Send 6 cents in stamps to W. C. Hope, G.P.A., N. Y., for illustrated 

Summer Book “Along the Shore and in the Foothills” and Hotel and 

Boarding House List, or apply at New Jersey Central Ticket Offices 
an 


and principal Information Travel Bureaus. 
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Maine Woods 


Why not 
come dow. 
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Esser planning. a fe nee fee 
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tain lists of 
summer hotels, boarding 
houses and camps 
over 1000 places, } 2 
RATES, capacity = 
other yseful informatio™: 


ntains, the 
The -_ ane = 5 ditions 
Maine, — eating wonderfay int 
iz and Testing, camp 


8 
onan hotels deep in the Woods 
country, Offering every 
Sport and enjoyment, 


Send for booklet E. 



























































The White Mountains 


Hampshire. 











Vacation pleasures under unique 
and delightful conditions. 

Motoring on wonderful roads 
thousands of feet above the sea. 

Golf, tennis, tramping, climbing, 
riding, up near the clouds. 

Scenic beauty unrivalled in Eastern 
America. 

Social life of the highest and most 
interesting type. 

Magnificent hotels, splendid board- 


ing houses. 


Send for booklet C. 





























































































MOUNT GRETNA PARK 


On Line of CORNWALL & LEBANON RAILROAD 


The most popular and attractive mountain cottage resort in the State 


HOTEL CONEWAGO, MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 


A modern up-to-date resort hotel will be open for the season on June roth. This hotel 
is pleasantly located on an eminence above Lake Conewago and is becoming more popular 
each year. Cottage Settlement and Hotels protected by sewage system and disposing plant. 

Apply to SAMUEL H. LEWIS, Newport Apartments, 16th and Spruce Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., until June 15th; after that date at Hotel. 

DATES OF CONVENTIONS, ETC. 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua, July 2-30. United Brethren Assembly, Aug. 3-12. 
Annual Assembly Reformed Church, Aug. 7-14. 










































































Write to the undersigned for copy of beautifully illustrated booklet of Mount Gretna. 
_ D. SMITH, Eres’t snd Gen'tSut, co. + LEBANON, PA. 
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golf and tennis. Trails radiate in every 
direction. 

Highth Day. This day may be spent in 
climbing to the summit of Whiteface; from 
there the spires of Montreal are to be seen 
on a clear day. 


Ninth Day. In the morning take the trip 
by steamer around Lake Placid. You will 
be charmed by the beauty of it and in the 
afternoon drive thru beautiful Wilmington 
Notch to High Falls. 


Tenth Day. Go via auto to Keene Valley, 
twenty miles from Lake Placid. You will 
enjoy every moment. The roads are fine, 
the scenery varied, wonderful views of 
mountains on every side for the valley is 
hemmed in by mountains. Beautiful Cas- 
cade_Lakes are passed en route and a visit 
can be made to the grave of John Brown, 
which is just off the main road. Have 
luncheon in the valley at one of the many 
good hotels to be found there. If time per- 
mits drive to Ausable Lakes at the extreme 
end of the valley. The road takes you thru 
dense forests and the lakes are the most 
beautiful and wildest in the Adirondacks. 


Eleventh Day. Leave LAKE PLACID 
in the morning by train. Arrive RA- 
QUETTE LAKE in the afternoon. Hotels 
and camps $2.50 up per day, American plan. 


Twelfth Day. Leave RAQUETTE LAKE 
in the morning by steamer to BLUE 
MOUNTAIN LAKE. The steamer crosses 
Racquette Lake, dotted with beautiful is- 
lands, then winds its way thru tortuous 
channels up the Marion River and on thru 
Utawana and Eagle Lakes to Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, covering a distance of twelve 
miles. The lake is 1800 feet above sea level 
and one of the loveliest of the mountain 
lakes. After luncheon leave Blue Mountain 
Lake and arrive Raquette Lake in the 
evening, cost about $2. 


Thirteenth Day. Leave RAQUETTE 
LAKE in the morning by train. Arrive 
EAGLE BAY in about forty minutes. 
Leave EAGLE BAY via steamer, which 
connects with train, for the trip thru the 
FULTON CHAIN of Lakes, four in num- 
ber. The trip is full of interest, for the 
shores of the larger lakes are dotted with 
hotels and camps which during the season 
present a gay appearance. Many canoes, 
rowboats and launches are going about 
filled with happy vacationists. Mountains 
covered with vast forests of spruce, bal- 
sams and white birch surround these lakes. 
Old Forge, at the foot of First Lake, is 
reached in time to connect with train for 
Fulton Chain. 

Leave Fulton Chain on connecting train. 
Arrive Albany in the evening. Leave AIl- 
bany same evening by boat. 

Fourteenth Day. Arrive New York in 
the morning or spend the night in Albany 
and leave Albany in the morning by boat 
or train and arrive New York in the even- 
ing. 

Cost of round trip ticket from New 

York back to New York........$20.95 
Side trip from Racquette Lake to 
Blue Mountain Lake and return.. $2.00 


THOUSAND ISLANDS, ST. LAW. 
RENCE, MONTREAL, AND 
QUEBEC 
Time—From New York—Fourteen Days 


First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
morning. Arrive CLAYTON in the late af- 
ternoon. Leave CLAYTON on connecting 
boat. Arrive ALEXANDRIA BAY in an 
hour. Hotels $2.50 up per day, American 
plan. This attractive resort is a good cen- 
tral point from which to take the many de- 
lightful excursions among the wondrously 
beautiful islands, rich in natural attrac- 
tions. While many of them are dotted with 
elegant villas and beautiful homes, many 
are stiil covered with firs and pines; some 
are but great rocks and others are open 
fields. The narrow channels, the bays and 
inlets and the multitude of islands make 
the region most picturesque. Fishing is one 
of the favorite pastimes and the river is 
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celebrated for the variety and abundance 
of its fish. Here you will find the mighty 
muscallonge, the gamey black bass and the 
pickerel, which is easily caught. This re- 
gion is also celebrated for the many motor- 
boats flitting here and there and every- 
where. The races of the American Power 
Boat Association are held here yearly, at 
which time some of the fastest motor-boats 
in the world are seen on the river. Golf is 
popular and there are well-kept links. 
Camping is also popular and the State of 
New York owns several islands which are 
open to the free use of campers. House- 
boating is another attraction and you will 
gh agg a limited number of these boats 
or hire. 


Second Day. In the morning take the 
fifty-mile ramble among these beautiful 
islands. The steamer winds in and out 
among them and you will never forget the 
beauty of this charming trip. Cost 75 cents. 
In the afternoon take the Club Ramble 
via the steam yacht “Ramona.” She is 
small and is able to go thru the narrow 
winding passages and intricate channels 
impossible to the larger boats. Cost 75 cents. 
In the evening take the same trip by search- 
light. You will find it fascinating. The great 
searchlight on the steamer illuminating the 
beautiful American and Canadian Islands, 
giving them a weirdness which charms. Cost 
50 cents. 


Third Day. Take a fishing trip with a 
good guide, who will lead you to good fish- 
ing grounds. Leave in the morning and fish 
till noon, then go ashore at one of the nu- 
merous spots where the state has erected 
fireplaces, and your guide will cook the 
fish you have caught. He will also produce 
from the boat other good things and will 
give you a lunch fit for the gods. 


Fourth Day. Take the trip to Canada. 
Round trip to KINGSTON, ONT., is made 
in one day. It is a quaint, strongly fortified 
city full of historic interest. 


Fifth Day. Leave Alexandria Bay in the 
morning. Arrive MONTREAL in the late 
afternoon. On the trip down the river many 
interesting towns are passed, among them 
Brockville, Ont., Ogdensburg, New York, 
and Prescott, Ont., where change is made 
from the lake steamer to the river steamer 
for the trip thru the rapids. Running the rap- 
ids is interesting and some of the passages 
are quite thrilling. The Long Sault Rapids 
extend for nine miles down the river and 
you pass many beautifully wooded islands. 
The steamer is carried by the sheer force of 
the current. Coteau, Cedar, Split Rock and 
Cascade Rapids follow and finally the La- 
chine, the last of the chain. The channel 
thru there is narrow and the rocks are 
many, some hidden and some exposed to 
view, and it is thrilling to watch them and 
note how the steamer passes, at times but 
a few feet from the edge. The clouds of 
spray arising from the churning of the 
waters all add to the excitement. As you 
draw near the city of Montreal, the first 
thing that charms is the mountain behind 
the city, Mount Royal, from which one gets 
a magnificent outlook. Montreal is inter- 
esting because of its age, founded in 1642 
by the French, and its historic spots that 
are part of the history of the American 
continent. 


Sicth Day. In the morning take sight- 
seeing car for a trip around the city and 
later the trip around the mountains. Spend 
the afternoon visiting the various points of 
interest in the city, among them the Cha- 
teau de Ramezay, built in 1705, now a 
museum with its quaint rooms and many 
interesting relics; the Church of Notre 
Dame, the second largest church on the 
continent; the famous Bon Secour Market 
and the Church of the Bon Secour. This is 
near the river and from the tower you will 
get a fine view of it. You will find many 
public buildings worth visiting as well as 
the Grey Nunnery, and the older parts of 
the town with their narrow streets and 
primitive buildings. 

Seventh Day. Visit Mt. Royal Park in 
the morning, either ——- or going via the 
Incline Railway. You will be fully repaid, 
for the view is magnificent. The city lies 
at your feet, miles of river can be seen 





For Your 
Vacation 


Glacier 


National Park! 


In this tremendous out-of-door-land; high in the Rocky 


Mountains, a glorious vacation is awaiting you. 


Vacations to suit every taste are 


yee You may tour the 


Park by auto-stage, on horse-back or a-foot. You may stop 


at luxurious mountain hotels and delightful chalet 
in a pack sack you may “take your hotel with you. 


gr oups, or 


Vacations “over trails a-foot” need cost no more than $1 per day. 


California Expositions via Glacier Park! 


By through overland trains, from Chicago, St. 


Park, S 
Natio 


or returning from, the Expositions. 


Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City, via Glacier 


kane, Cascade Mountains, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland—enroute a tour of Glacier 
Park—aboard new steamships Great Northern and Northern Paci 
the Pacific, Portland via Astoria to San Francisco—travel this “Great No: 


a voyage down 
ern way” going to, 


Send for Free Glacier Park Literature—‘Hotels and Tours,”’ *‘Aeroplane Map 
Folder’’ and ‘‘Walking Tours Book’’—and Expositions Folder. Clip the coupon 


and mail. 


See America First 


GREAT ON 
bet 


Glacier National Park 





Cc. W. PITTS, General Agent Passenger Department 


210 So. Clark St., CHICAGO 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, General Agent, Passenger Dept. 


1184 Broadway, NEW YORK 


H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL 





H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent, Great Northern Railway, Department 54, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send literature about Glacier National Park and the Great Northern Railway's California Exposition tours, 











SCHOOLS 





SCHOOLS 
HILLSIDE For" Gin: 


™ Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. 
mee, One hourfrom N. Y. From primary to college. 
} General and special courses. Separate school 
house. Cottage for younger girls. New gym- 
nasium. Small classes, Outdoor sports. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., Principal 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B.L., A 





tot, 


Wheaton College for Women 


The new college for women. 4-year course leading to A. B.degree. 
Faculty of men and women, Also 2-year diploma course for high 
school graduates. 17 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 











THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


A country ‘school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 
privileges domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 
ings, athletic fie'ds, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endowment 
— low expense of $350 a year. Address 

OYAL A. MOoRE, A.N., Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 


MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL 


29 Fairfield St., cor. Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
34th year. College preparatory and general courses. Special ad- 
vantages in Art, Music, Languages, and Household Arts. Visi- 
tors cordially welcomed. Send for catalogue. 


New-Church Theological School 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theological 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when des red. For cata- 
logue and information address 

William L. Worcester, President. 











Miss Hall’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
Forty-five acres. One thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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Seeing the Exposition 


on 
66 99 American 
A B A Bankers 
° ° ° 
Safest, handiest “travel money.” 
Get themfat your Bank. _»> 


Cheques 


Association 
hee 





From painting by Thos. N. Wrenn 








Fitzgerald 


Announce their fresh new stock 
of Reliable Luggage for Vaca- 
tion Travelers. 


The “EXPOSITION” 


Case is admirably adapted for your trip to 
, the Coast. You need a case of large capacity, light 
enough to be easily handled. The “Exposition” meets every requirement. Out- 
side finish in Black Enameled Canvas with Black Leather trimmings. Case and 
tray beautifully lined with Cretonne. Size 28x 16x8. Price $22. 


Many other sizes of this and Leather finishes, a!l hand stitched. Send for il 
booklets about other Vacation Specialties, Hand Bags and Wardrobe — 


14 West 4oth St. 154 Fifth Ave. at 20th St. 
New York 






177 Broadway 














and on a clear day the Adir and Green 
Mountains are visible. 

Eighth Day. Leave Montreal in the even- 
ing by steamer. 

Ninth Day. Arrive QUEBEC in the 
morning. This quaint town offers unlimited 
attractions. It has many historical sites, 
old landmarks in good state of preservation, 
unique and picturesque streets and houses, 
and in addition scenic beauty hardly equaled 
anywhere. Drive about town in one of the 
quaint vehicles called a caleche. You will 
find the drivers most polite and anxious to 
show you all the principal points of in- 
terest: the many churches and handsome 
public buildings, Ursuline Convent and 
other nunneries, the Citadel high above the 
St. Lawrence with views in every direction 
and forming a background the Laurentian 
Hills miles away, the Plains of Abraham 
and Dufferin Terrace, from which you can 
look down into the old part of the town. 

Tenth Day. Go via electric train to St. 
Anne de Beaupré. On the way you will get 
a fine view of the Montmorency Falls. You 
can spend a couple of hours there visiting 
the famous shrine of St. Anne, for the 
church contains much of interest with its 
many chapels, its pyramids of crutches, its 
old paintings and relics. Visit the Scala 
Santa, a unique religious structure. The 
large flight of stairs inside the building 
ealled Holy Stairs, which the worshipers 
ascend kneeling, contain relics of the Holy 
Land. You will find many statues in the 
building, each presenting some incident of 
the Passion. On the return trip stop at the 
Falls, which are 274 feet high and take 
the elevator to the top. Have luncheon at 
the Kent House, built by General Sir Fred- 
erick Haldimand, then Governor-General 
of Canada in 1778. It is surrounded by a 
beautiful park and owing to the history of 
its romantic past and its beautiful views 
is well worth a visit. On the return you 
will enjoy a car ride in the special observa- 
tion cars, which make seven trips daily. 
They have experienced guides who point 
out all the places of interest. 


Eleventh Day. Leave Quebec in the morn- 
ing by boat for the trip thru) the Saguenay, 
returning the next day. Among the impor- 
tant stops made are Murray Bay, one of 
the most popular watering places on the 
Lower St. Lawrence, and Tadousac, an old 
French town. Time is given here to visit 
the oldest church in Canada. On the re- 
turn, the entire Saguenay River is taken 
by daylight and you are then able to see 
Capes Trinity and Eternity, 1800 feet high, 
near the mouth of the river. 

Thirteenth Day. Leave Quebec in the 
morning by train. 


Fourteenth Day. Arrive New York. 
Cost of ticket from New York to New.... 


nn. ‘aha ine i ne one Gone oh eecein $32.25 
Side trip from Quebec to Saguenay 
Sr re ere re $9.50 


Iw 
War tax on tickets into Canada, $1.00 
additional. 


A TRIP THRU CALIFORNIA 


Time—From New York—About Two 
Months 

California has always been a great 
show place, for nature is prodigal 
there, giving her glorious mountains 
and wonderful canyons, the largest and 
oldest trees in the world, wonderful 
scenes and wonderful products. Ro- 
mance, too, is there in historic missions. 
This year two wonderful expositions are 
added, both very beautiful. The one 
in San Francisco, located on _ the 
shores of the bay near the Golden 
Gate, which for beauty can hardly be 
excelled, gives a marvelous presenta- 
ion of what the world has accomplished. 
The one in San Diego has “everything 
in motion,” for what is not turning is 
growing. Here we find not what the 
world has done but the process by which 
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it is done. Aside from these two won- 
ders, one must see the great nature 
wonders—Yosemite, its domes and 
cliffs; Tahoe, the great lake in the 
heart of the Sierras; the old Franciscan 
missions, and innumerable other points 
all interesting and delightful. 

Choice of three routes going and returning 


FIRST ROUTE 


First Day. Leave NEW YORK at noon 
Saturday by steamer. 

Fifth Day. Arrive NEW ORLEANS in 
the morning. Having several hours here 
will give you an opportunity to take the 
various belt line cars, which will give you 
a good idea of the city. The St. Charles belt 
will take you thru the American residential 
section and the Esplanade belt the French 
residential section. You can wander thru 
the old parts of the city, for they are very 
accessible. Leave New Orleans in the 
evening. 

Serenth Day. Arrive EL PASO in the 
evening. Hotels $1.50 up, European plan. 
Spend the day in this city, which you will 
fiad interesting. There are trolleys running 
in every direction. Take the trip via sight- 
seeing auto to Juarez, Mexico. You will 
find that this city belongs to an age long 
passed. The homes are of adobe with grated 
windows. Bull fights are still held here 
and they have 4 noted race track. Cost of 
trip, $1 

Eighth Day. Leave El Paso in the even- 
ing. 

Ninth Day. Arrive LOS ANGELES in 
the evening. Hotels from $1 up, European 


plan. 
SECOND ROUTE 


First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
afternoon. 

Second Day. Arrive CHICAGO in the 
evening over Santa Fe Railroad. Leave Chi- 
cago in the evening. 

Fifth Day. Arrive GRAND CANYON 
in the morning. El Tovar Hotel, $4 up per 
day, American plan; Bright Angel’s Camp, 
$1 up per day, meals a la carte. Spend a 
couple of days here ‘taking the various 
drives and the trip on horseback to the 
bottom of the canyon. Cost of Hermit Rim 
Road drive $3 per person; Canyon trip, $5. 

Seventh Day. Leave Grand Canyon in 
the morning. 


Eighth Day. Arrive LOS ANGELES in 
the evening. 


THIRD ROUTE 


First Day. Leave NEW YORK in the 
morning. 

Second Day. Arrive CHICAGO in the 
morning. Leave Chicago in the morning, 
Rock Island route. 

Fifth Day. Arrive TUCSON in the after- 
noon. Hotels $1.50 up per day, European 
plan. The city and mission nine miles dis- 
tant are both interesting. It is surrounded 
by picturesque mountain peaks and is noted 
as a health resort. The nearby mountain re- 
sorts have remarkable records. It is the 
seat of the ‘University of Arizona, of the 
Carnegie Desert Botanical Laboratory and 
an agricultural experimental station. 

Sirth Day. Leave Tucson in the after- 
noon. 


Seventh Day. Arrive LOS ANGELES 
in the morning. Hotels $1 up per day, Eu- 
ropean plan. The “City of the Angels” is 
one of the wonder cities owing to its phe- 
nomenal growth. The climate is mild. Flow- 
ers bloom thruout the year. 

Or arrive PASADENA, seven miles dis- 
tant. Hotels $1.50 up per day, European 
plan. This city is noted for the beauty of 
its homes. It has a picturesque location in 
the San Gabriel Valley at the foothills of 
the Sierra Madre Range. 

Spend several days at either city and 
take the following trips: Trolley trip 
around the beaches, $1. Old Mission trip, 
$1. The trip up Mt. Lowe, from which you 
get a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country. The cars wind round the mountain 
to Alpine Tavern, 5000 feet high, cost $1. 
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No Europe THis YEAR—VisiT FOREIGN AMERICA 


YEO oer oe 





12 DAYS 
in the wonderful North 


Seeing Foreign America, including all essential expenses for 
travel, berth and board, is offered by the 


RED CROSS LINE 


Visiting HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, and ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
The most unique, healthful and desirable vacation cruise from New York. 


This Cruise to the North Lands Excellent Fishing and Shooting 


combines novelty, grandeur, delightful New tourist steamships—“Stephano” 
climate, and a charming sea voyage with and “Florizel’—fitted with every device 
absolute comfort, and remarkable econ- for comfort and safety—wireless, bilge 
omy. No hotel bills, changes or trans- keels, submarine bells, etce.—7 days at 
fers, you live on the ship—it is your sea, 5 days in port; the ship is your 
home for the entire cruise. A foreign hotel. No transfers. Splendid cuisine. 
tour costing four times as much could Orchestra. Sea Sports. This cruise will 
not be more delightful. be one of the most novel and delightful 
The cuisine and service are excellent, ¢*Periences of your life. 

the ships new, sweet and clean; and Reduced rates for superior accommodations 
time in port and at sea divided to give during September and October 

the greatest comfort and satisfaction. BOWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


"“—s“se eee ee eee eee ee eee 





Bowring & Co., 17 Battery Place, New York:—Please send me illustrated booklet 11, # 
descriptive of all expense tours to Foreign America. : 
Ps 26u400s-vaweeeaw eee saeusene Pe itbicnctecndbanssaomneonuamedmeas : 














Afr wee ee ABBOT ACADEMY 
ton. Extensive grounds Andover, Massachusetts 
—modern buildings. Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


College Certificate Privi- 
leges. General Course with 


Founded 1896. 



























Bradford Academy “vic 


BRADFORD, MASS. 112th Year 


Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merri- 
mac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern 
equipment. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
General course of five years and two years’ 
course for High School graduates. Address —_ 


4, Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Principal <——"-—-—— 
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“LONG ISLAND 


and 
REAL LIFE” 


A new book with hundreds of 
pictures of Long Island resorts, 
and descriptive matter covering 
the summer pleasures, free at 
ticket offices, 170 B' way, Fifth 
Avenue Building (Arcade), or 
mailed upon receipt of ten cents 
by the General Passenger Agent, 
Long Island R. R., Pennsylva- 
nia Station, N. Y. City. 


country. 


comforts. 

















LONG ISLAND’S 


Seashore, Bays, Lakes, Woods and Hills 


The greatest variety of natural attractions. 
Hundreds of resorts equal to the best in the 


Miles and miles of clean, white sandy beeches, 
cooled by the tonic laden sea breezes, and giving all 
the benefits of an ocean voyage without the dis- 


Cool woods in the hilly north shore section slop- 
ing to the waters of Long Island Sound and bays. 


To accommodate week-end travel an all-parlor car 
express train runs to the east end resorts on Fridays, 
returning Monday morning. Trains leave Pennsylvania 


Station, N. Y., also from Brooklyn. 











SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS 





Massachusetts 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in U. S. 
Experts advice free, Want for girls or boys? i 


Main- 
tained for all schools. rice AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ AS SOCIATION 
1042 Times Bidg,, New York, or 1542 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptiona! character and 
ability. 135th year opens Sept. 15th, 1915. The Phillips Exeter 
Perry, Principal, Exeter, Hampshi 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 


For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 

B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 

















Experienced teacher desires to interest parents of summer 
colony in work with children, 6-10 years. Nature-study, play- 
house, wood-craft, reading. Address Box S, The Independent. 





“TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing 
demand for Parish Assistants, Sunday School 


Directors, Headworkers 
ments and Club Leaders. 
tical, Liberal ockolarsta isi lud 
tical. iberal scholarship provisions, includ- 
ing TWO SUMMER SESSIONS at THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. _ Traveling 
fellowship yielding $810. RELIGIOUS ED. 
UCATION and SOCIAL SERVICE INSTI. 
TUTES during the SUMMER QUARTER 
open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournwortu; President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


of Church Settle- 
Open to men and 
Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, prac- 





Meadville, Pennsylvania. 











One day for the trip to Catalina Island, 
cost $2.75. One day trip to Riverside and 

lands, going by train and returning by 
trolley, including drive to Smiley Heights. 
and along Magnolia Avenue (world famed) 
in Riverside; cost $3. 

Fifteenth Day. Leave Los Angeles in the 
morning. Arrive SAN DIEGO or CORO- 
NADO BEACH in the afternoon. Hotels 
$1 up per day, European plan. San Diego 
is old in history. She is also favored in her 
location, her mountains, her climate. Cor- 
onado, should you prefer to stay there, is 
reached via trolley and ferry. Hotel $4 up 
per day, or Tent City at lower rate. Two- 
days must be given to the Exposition. The 
grounds, the buildings, the wonderful open- 
air organ where daily concerts are given, 
and the exhibits all interest and repay one 
for the time spent. Spend a day in taking 
one or more of the beautiful drives. 


Nineteenth Day. Leave San Diego at noon. 
Arrive LOS ANGELES in the afternoon 
and connect with train for Santa Barbara. 
Arrive SANTA BARBARA in the even- 
ing. Hotels $3 up per day, American plan. 
This charming city resembles Mentone in 
France. Several restful days may be spent 
here. Driving, riding, boating and bathing 
may be enjoyed. There are also fine golf 
links and tennis courts. Drive to Miramar, 
a flower-girded cottage settlement located 
on the ocean three miles from the city. It 
ean also be reached by train. Visit the Mis- 
sion, one and a half miles from the center 
of the city. It can be reached by trolley. It 
was founded in 1786 and is the best pre- 
served and best known of all the California 
missions. The garden is especially fine and 
the view from the belfry unsurpassed. 


Twenty-second Day. Leave Santa Bar- 
bara in the morning. Arrive PASO RO- 
BLES HOT SPRINGS in the afternoon. 
Paso Robles Hot Springs Hotel, $4 up per 
day, American plan. These _ celebrated 
springs were known and used by the In- 
dians before California history began. 
They are on El Camino Real, the royal road 
of Spanish days, at the foothills of the 
Santa Lucia Mountains in a great nat- 
ural park of live oaks. Drive along the 
royal road to Mission San Miguel, eight 
miles from the springs. It is one of the old- 
est and most attractive of the California 
missions. There are many other drives for 
the roads here, as all over the state, are 
fine. Horseback riding over the hills and 
thru the valleys is one of the chief delights. 
If you prefer, you may bowl, play golf or 
tennis, or swim in an immense plunge. 


Twenty-third Day. Leave Paso Robles 
Hot Springs in the afternoon. Arrive DEL 
MONTE in the evening. Hotel Del Monte, 
$4 to $6 per day, American plan. “The 
Riviera of America” is the name given to 
the peninsula on which Del Monte is lo- 
eated, an ideal region having the broad Pa- 
cific on one side, the blue Bay of Monterey 
on the other, and the rolling hills with their 
forests of fragrant pine back of it. This 
delightful resort is situated in a park of 
125 acres, which for beauty is worth the 
trip across the continent. Take the famous 
seventeen-mile drive. You will be interested 
in the grove of ancient cypress. Visit Mon- 
terey, from 1770 to 1849 the capital of Cal- 
ifornia. It has many landmarks—old adobe 
buildings and early missions. Then drive 
three miles to the Carmel Mission, where 
lies the body of Father Junipero Serra. 
There are many other drives here if time 
permits. A fine golf course of eighteen holes, 
tennis courts in perfect condition, a bowling 
green and archery provide for sports. 

Twenty-fifth Day. Leave Del Monte in 
the morning. Arrive SAN FRANCISCO 
in the early afternoon. Hotels from $1 up 
per day, European plan. Several days must 
be given to the wonderful Exposition. The 
superb location, the buildings, the flowers, 
the exhibits all will please. There are many 
delightful short trips to nearby places. You 
will get a good idea of the city by taking 
the sight-seeing car, leaving ferry loop at 
10 a. m. Cost 75 cents. A three-hour ride 
with stop at the Cliff House to see the 
beach, the Seal Rocks and Golden Gate. 

Take one day for the trip to Mt. Tamal- 
pais, including Muir Woods on the return 
journey. Cost $2.90. Take Sausalito Ferry, 
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from Ferry Building and at Sausalito 
change to electric railway to Mill Valley, 
a pretty town nestled in a canyon. Trans- 
fer here for the trip to the summit (2592 
feet), which is made over the “crookedest 
railroad in the world.” The views are im- 
pressive. Stop here long enough to take the 
walk around the peak and then have lunch- 
eon at the tavern. At 2 p. m. the train 
leaves for Muir Woods. This canyon is in 
an absolutely primeval condition, entirely 
covered with a dense forest growth, the 
redwood predominating. A couple of hours 
stop-over is given to see the Big Trees and 
San Francisco is reached about 5 p. m. 

Another day visit Berkeley and Oakland. 
This is over the Key Trolley Route and 
the boat leaves Ferry Building at 10 a. m. 
It covers sixty-eight miles and the cost is 
$1. In Berkeley you see the University of 
California, campus and recent buildings, 
the Greek Theater, Campanile and new 
library. The grounds are very beautiful, 
having many live oaks which are very an- 
cient, also other handsome trees. The resi- 
dential section is passed and the trip to 
Oakland takes in the public buildings, 
Lake Merritt, Oakland Museum, charming 
grounds. 

Take a trip to San Jose and Lick Ob- 
servatory. San Jose, the “Orchard City” of 
California, in the beautiful Santa Clara 
Valley. The Lick Observatory on Mt. Ham- 
ilton is reached by stage or automobile from 
San Jose. Or, if you prefer, you may make 
OAKLAND headquarters. Hotels $1.50 up 
per day, European plan. It is across the 
bay and it takes but twenty-five minutes by 
train and boat to reach San Francisco. The 
drives about here are many and the scenery 
charming. All sections of the state are ac- 
cessible. There are many beautiful parks in 
and about the city. 

Thirty-third Day. Leave San Francisco 
in the evening. 

Thirty-fifth Day. Arrive PORTLAND in 
the morning. Hotels $1.50 up. per day. The 
“City of Roses” is noted for its scenic 
beauty. It is located in the valley of the 
Willamette, protected on the west from the 
sea by the Coast Range Mountains, and 
with beautiful snow-capped Mt. Hood on 
the east. Trolleys run in every direction 
and a couple of days may be pleasantly 
spent in taking various trips, also in see- 
ing the parks and public buildings. Take 
one day for the trip to Mt. Hood. Leave 
10 a. m. by rail to Hood River, then by 
automobile to Hood River Lodge, which is 
reached at 2 p. m. Returning leave Mt. 
Hood River Lodge at 3:30 p. m. Arrive in 
Portland 7:15 p. m. The outlook from the 
Lodge is unsurpassed in scenic grandeur. 
Cost of the trip, $8 

Thirty-eighth Day. Leave Portland in the 
morning. Arrive SEATTLE in the after- 
noon. Hotels $1 up per day, European plan. 
There is much to interest one in this city, 
with its fine location on a series of ter- 
races rising from the shores of Puget Sound. 
The higher parts of the city command fine 
views of the Olympic Mountains with their 
snow-capped peaks. Two lakes are within 
the boundaries of the city, making it unique 
and adding much to the beauty of the 
drives. The Totem Pole in Pioneer Square 
is interesting. It was brought from Alaska 
and is a good example of its kind. The first 
morning take the Seeing-Seattle car. It 
will give you a good idea of the city and 
show you all the principal points of inter- 
est. You may also enjoy a trip to the U. S. 
Navy Yard, reached by steamer. Leave at 
7:20 in the morning for a trip to Mt. 
Ranier-Tacoma. The train arrives at Ash- 
forth at 11:45, where change is made for 
auto. Thence over a splendid road which 
winds thru Succotask Valley and penetrates 
the forest, crossing many well constructed 





HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 








The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on the American Continent 
PALATIAL STEEL STEAMERS 





7 ad a 





des ow : “Robert Fulton” 
Hendrick Hudson , a 
abe Mary Powell 
Albany 
Leave New York, Desbrosses Street..8.40 A. M. Leave W. 129th Street.............. 9.20 A. M. 
Leave New York, W. 42d Street....9.00 A. M. South Bound, Leave Albany........ 8.30 A. M. 


Service closes from New York, Nov. 1; from Albany, Nov. 2. 
ALL SERVICE DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson. 
DIRECT CONNECTING TRAINS ON WHARVES FOR ALL POINTS IN CATSKILLS, 
SARATOGA, AND LAKE GEORGE, WITH EASY CONNECTIONS. TICKETS SOLD AND 
BAGGAGE CHECKED FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS, EAST, NORTH AND WEST. 
TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE” ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES. 

See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day Outings from New York. 
Tickets reading via New York Central or West Shore Railroads, between New York and Al- 
bany are accepted on the Day Line Steamers without extra charge. 

SEND 4 CENTS FOR SUMMER LITERATURE. 

F, B. HIBBARD, GEN. PASS. AGENT. DESBROSSES STREET PIER, NEW YORK CITY 
ANNOUNCEMENT—‘‘Mary Powell’’ or ‘‘Albany’’ (Kingston boat) service opens June 1, leaving 
Desbrosses Street 1.45 P. M.;.W. 42d Street, 2.00 P. M.; W. 129th Street, 2.20 P. M. On June 
19 the Day Line Steamer ‘‘Robert Fulton’’ will resume the Special Service to Poughkeepsie 


and return, leaving New York landings one hour later than the regular morning boat; making 
a triple service to Poughkeepsie and intermediate landings. See Time Tables. 








































Up in 
Smoke 


Those worries 
that seemed so 
large to you in 
the rush of the 
city vanish in 
the camp-fire's 
smokein North- 
pt —- A ern New York's 

oe zestful air. 
There's a delightful escape for you from 
the city’s care if you travel over the 


Delaware & Hudson 


and 
LINES 
Whether it’s Lake Champlain, with its Boston and Quebec 


historical associations, beautiful Lake and 
George or the charm of the Adirondacks through Pullman Parlor Cars between 


you seek there’s no more comfortable 
way of getting there than that offered P. ortland, The White Moun- 
tains and Quebec 


Quebec 
Central 
Railway 


The only line operating through Pull- 
man Sleeping Cars between 


New York and Quebec 









by the dependable D. & H. 


“A Summer Paradise” is a book full 
of useful facts set out in absorbing 
manner, Send 6 cents for it today 





Dining or buffet car service on all trains. 





M. J. POWERS,G.P.A. ¢ 
Albany, N. Y. For full information, time-tables, etc., 


New York City Information F) apply toany Tourist Ticket Office, or to 
Gusean, SONS Qaateap E. 0. GRUNDY, Gen. Pass, Agent, 


ea SHERBROOKE, QUE, 

BROWN UNIVERSITY P, R. NEILL, T. P. A. 
COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION Room 108, North Sta., Boston, Mass. 
Training of Directors of Religious Education, Lay Assist- 


























ants of Pastors Teachers of the Bibie, and other Leaders in 
Religious Work. WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 
Cocperation with Religious Organizations of the City and A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
State for practical training. technique of tue photoplay, twgat by Arthur Leeds, Edi 
a= Two-Year Course ; Courses for regular, graduate Tux Puororiay Actnor. 25 “page catalogue free. 


Z or ion, address THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Professor Henry Thatcher Fowler, Providence, R. I. Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 


itor, 




























bridges over deep ravines; along the sides ~ 

of canyons and curving about the base of 

wit, Peake watil National Park Inn is R H ll S h ] For 

$050. . Cost of trip to Inn and return, ogers a Cc 00 Girls 
FIRST ROUTE : 38 minutes from Bost Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 











Forty-first Day. Leave Seattle in the 
evening (Great Northern Railway). 


Forty-second Day. Arrive GLACIER 
PARK in the evening. Five days may be 


Thorough preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of 
high schools. Domestic science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large 
grounds for outdoor sports. Experienced instructors in charge of 
all athletics New Gymnasium and Swimming Fool. For catalogue 


p address Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
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Better Cigars 


for 


Less Money 


My rare Havanas— 


unpurchasable in any store 
—cost you half what they 
should because you and I deal 
together personally. The 
dealer’s profit goes to you. 
Yet you get that same delight- 
ful cigar I myself have smoked 
for over 40 years. Today 12,000 
discriminating. smokers say I 
am a full-fledged connoisseur, 


I’m Hard to Please 


This business was started by my 
friends who used to depend on me to 
divide up my private stock. The 
circle grew. Before long I kept a 
friend in Cuba busy selecting only 
the finest tobacco. 

Today I command the choicest 
plants grown in the mountainous 
Vuelta district—noted for its most 
expensive tobacco. I sold over 
2,000,000 cigars last year. 

Since I pay no salesmen’s salaries 
or expenses, I can afford to sell my 
private monogram J. R. W. panatcla 
for $5.00 per hundred, $2.60 for fifty; 
charges prepaid. That's not far 
from cost. 


Decide for Yourself 


Once you smoke a few of my cigars 
—so mild and sweet—you'll want 
more. Not merely because you save 
30 per cent. to 50 per cent., but 
because they measure up to your most 
critical standards. Because 
they are all uniformly 
enjoyable, 


J. ROGERS WARNER 


971 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. Exact Size 














A Vacation Companion 


HE HANDBOOK 
OF NATURE-STUDY 


By 
ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

This is the achieve- 

ment of fifteen years’ 

work in the successful 

training of students anid 

teachers in the proper 

methods of presenting Nature-Study, and the 

correlating of health, geography, arithmetic, 

drawing, and language work with Nature- 
Study. 

The Handbook of Nature-Study is an in- 
spiration to the trained and untrained teacher. 
In its 234 stories and lessons is given the 
answer to that query “What, Where and 
Why” of the Nature student. 

The adaptability and value of this book is 
shown by its wide distribution. It is used in 
thousands of rural, city and normal schools, 
colleges, and homes in all parts of the world. 

900 pages, 1,000 illustrations. 
Bound in one volume $3.25 Postpaid $3.65 
Bound in two volumes $4.00 Postpaid $4.50 

For sale at your book dealer or shipped 

direct from 


The Comstock Publishing Company 


Dept. |, Ithaca, N. Y. 











delightfully spent in seeing the beauty of 
Glacier National Park. 

Forty-eighth Day. Leave Glacier Nation- 
al Park in the evening. 

Fiftieth Day. Arrive Chicago in the even- 
ing. Leave Chicago in the evening. 

Fifty-first Day. Arrive New York in the 


evening. 
SECOND ROUTE 


Forty-first Day. Leave Seattle in the 
afternoon. 

Forty-third Day. Arrive YELLOW- 
STONE PARK in the morning. Spend five 
days for the trip thru the Park. 

Forty-eighth Day. Leave Yellowstone in 
the evening. 

Fiftieth Day. Arrive Chicago in the even- 
ing. Leave Chicago in the evening. 

Fifty-first Day. Arrive New York in the 


evening. 
THIRD ROUTE 


Forty-first Day. Leave Seattle in the 
afternoon. 

Forty-second Day. Arrive GLACIER in 
the afternoon. Spend one day here. Glacier 
House at station, $4 up per day, American 
plan. Walk to the Great Glacier and take 
the trail to Lake Marion. 


Forty-third Day. Leave Glacier in the 
afternoon. Arrive F/ELD in about four 
hours. Mt. Stephen House, located at sta- 
tion, rates $4 up per day. During the day 
spent here visit Emerald Lake in the beau- 
tiful Yoho Valley. 


Forty-fourth Day. Leave Field in the 
evening. Arrive LAKE LOUISE in about 
one and one-half hours. This is one of the 
most beautiful lakes in the world, surpass- 
ing in coloring many of the famous Swiss 
lakes. Chateau Lake Louise, a short dis- 
tance from station. Rates $4 up per day, 
American plan. Cost from station, 50 cents. 
Visit. the lake in the clouds. Ride the trail 
to Saddleback Mountain. Take the trip to 
the Valley of the Ten Peaks, and many 
others equally interesting may be visited 
at costs ranging from $1.50 to $3. 


Forty-siath Day. Leave Lake Louise in 
the evening. Arrive BANFF in an hour 
and a quarter. Banff Spring Hotel rates $4 
up per day, American plan. is is near 
station; cost to reach it, 25 cents. Here 
you will be interested in the Hot Sulphur 








Springs and fresh water bathing pools. You | 


will find excellent golf links, beautiful 
river trips and wonderful drives and rides 
among the mountains. ’ 

Forty-seventh Day. Leave Banff in the 
evening. 


Forty-ninth Day. Arrive ST. PAUL in | 
the evening. Leave St. Paul in the evening. | 


Fiftieth Day. Arrive Chicago in the | 


morning. Leave Chicago in the afternoon. 
Fifty-first Day. Arrive New York in the 
evening. 
Cost of ticket from New York back 
to New York, either route 
(Good for three months) 
Berth in Pullman from New York 
to the Coast coezcce GLOe 


BARBARIANS 


I pause beside the stream and hear 
The waters talking all the way; 
If I had a proper ear 
I could tell you what they say. 


The lovely tree against the sky, 
Which the first sun rests upon, 
Has a message for my eye, 
If I had a proper one. 


On the heath I met a wind, 

It whispered to me as I stood; 
If I had a proper mind 

I could answer, so I could. 


I am deaf and dumb and blind, 
No reply can I invent 

When a stream, a tree, a wind 
Asks am I intelligent. 


From “Songs from the Clay,” 
by James Stephens (Macmillan). 








DUTCH 
BULBS 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
us, give, for a small out- 
lay of time and money, an 


abundance of flowers in the 


‘ou. 
ee ye 
an: m '. 
ed enedistnaiee tam 


condition. 





























. One Color for 
They come in Bun- Roof; Another 
dies Ready to Lay for Side Walls: 
Wonderful quality uf shingles and permanent quality of earth pig- 
mentstains. They insure an artistic effect unsurpassed by other 
materials for roof and side walls. 
STAINED 


“CREO-DIPT” SHINGLES 


17 Grades. 16, 18, 24-inch. 30 Different Colors. 

* Save muss, waste and expense of 
Staining on the job. 

Before you build or remodel send for 

our book of ‘“‘CREO-DIPT"’ Homes. 

Names of your architect and lumber 
dealer appreciated. 

STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE COMPANY 

Main Office and Factory: 
D> 1032 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factory for Western Trade, in Chicago 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE DOES IT 


When your shoes pinch or your corns and 
bunions ache so that you are tired all over, get 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, the standard remedy for the 
last 25 years, and shake it into your shoes. It 
will take the sting out of corns and bunions and 
= instant relief to Tired, Aching, Swollen, 

ender feet. Sold everywhere, 25c. Don’t accept 
any substitute. Sample sent FREE. Address. 
Allen S, Olmsted, Le oy, N. Y. 
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SUMMER CAMPS THAT 
TEACH 

The summer camp for boys or girls 
has always had a well-deserved reputa- 
tion for good, wholesome fun. A sugar- 
coated pill of education in the guise of 
play is the added attraction of two 
camps which are delightfully different 
and which combine with the beauty of 
New England scenery and outdoor life 
some unusual instruction. At “Oahe,” 
a camp for girls in New Hampshire, 
under the direction of Dr. Charles East- 
man, the secrets of genuine Indian 
woodcraft, nature lore and handicrafts 
are taught by college-educated Indians, 
who are trying to preserve the historic 
culture of their race. 

And under the supervision of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College is 
a camp for boys which offers vocational 
training by the regular college instruc- 
tors, and also has organized athletics, 
hikes, special instruction in photog- 
raphy, surveying, wireless telegraphy, 
first aid, seed testing, and military drill, 
and campfire talks by prominent men 
who are interested in boys’ work. “To 
interest the boy in agriculture and 
country life” is its primary object, and 
to this it adds three other aims: “To 
impress on the boy his responsibilities 
as a member of society; to teach the 
boy clean, wholesome sports, recreation 
and proper spirit in competitive con- 
tests; and to demonstrate the value of 
a boys’ camp as an educational factor.” 


7 





THE VACATION USE OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Not the least valuable results from 
the use of books taken from the great 
Detroit Public Library is found in the 
extension privilege granted during 
summer vacations. Beginning officially, 
June 1, and in some cases earlier, and 
lasting until October 1, patrons are per- 


mitted to take out of the city on vaca- | 


tion trips as many volumes as they 
deem necessary or desirable for their 
intended reading. Card holders may 
thus take books for all summer and 
carry them to any corner of the world. 

Last summer books were carried com- 
pletely around the world. The number 
thus removed from the library on vaca- 
tion tours ran up well into the thou- 
sands. And the greatest point is that 
not a single book was lost. Exceptions 
to the rule are the latest fiction and 
some standard technical works and of 
course standard works for reference 
only. Most of the volumes chosen last 
year treated of travel and standard fic- 
tion, with a sprinkling of poetry and 
essays. The summer privilege has also 
been extended to apply to those families 
of the city which are lucky enough to be 
able to spend their winters in the south. 

A recently originated feature of the 
library which is found to be of great 
value is the collection of clippings on 
current civic problems. Within three 
months the collection has assumed such 
proportions and has shown itself so use- 
ful and practical as an aid to the study 
of current questions that an entire 
room will be devoted to the collection 
within a short time. 
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LAW Fre 


r 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explains the plum Bh, School’s simple method of law instruc- 
tion. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for Zour free book today. 






AM SCHOOL 
Dept. 251x, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chieago, U. 8. A. 





THE SHOREHAM 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, NEW JERSEY 


Modern Hotel, located on the Lake, 
and two blocks from the Ocean and 
Bathing Beach :: Open May 27th. 


E. E. SPANGENBERG + Proprietor 








CELEBRATE THE GLORIOUS FOURTH WITH 


Son of a Gun 


Safe and sane and ABSOLUTELY EXPLOSION-PROOF 
» A small red disc emitting from three to five hundred re- 
ports, equivalent to a number of packages of firecrackers. 
Best sizes are packed as follows: 
Largest size, At $6.00 per box, 
1 gross in a box, Origianl packing. 
Expressage pre- 
Medium size, paid outside New 
2 gross in a box. York. 


Order early. Please remit money order or 
check for $6.00 with order to 
EDW. H. WAGNER, 38b Park Pl., New York, N.Y. 


or 





BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 
New York, May 24th, 1915.‘ 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of One and one-half per centum 
(1%%) on the outstanding capital stock of this 
Company, payable on July ist, 1915, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business, on Wednes- 
day, June oth, 1915. J. H. Bennincron, Secretary. 
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Usea BISSELL 


A BISSELL’S VACUUM SWEEPER 
or CLEANER for general cleaning—the 
CYCO BALL-BEARING’ BISSELL’S 
CARPET SWEEPER for everyday sweep- 
ing. Such a combination is the ideal way 
to manage household cleaning—the scien- 
tific method which accomplishes the most 
with least effort. 

BISSELL’S VACUUM MACHINES 
have power enough to really clean, plus con- 
veniences no others afford ; light and smooth 
running and easily handled; embody ex- 
clusive features which the ingenuity born 
of nearly 40 years’ experience making noth- 
ing but carpet sweepers has produced. 

Prices are $7.50 for the Vacuum Cleaner 
FN a ey brush) and $9.00 for the Vacuum 

er (with brush). Slightly higher in 
a ne West, South and in Canada. Carpet 
Sweepers $2.75 to $5.75. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Booklet on request. (stz) 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Carpet 
Sweeping Devices in the World 
Dept. 59, Grand Rapids, Mich. Made in Canada, too 
UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
120 Broadway 
New York, May 28th, 1915. 
DIVIDEND NO. 28. 

The Board of Directors of the Utah Copper 
Company has this day declared the 28th quarterly 
dividend, One Dollar ($1.00) per share, being at 
the rate of Ten per cent (10%) per quarter on 
par value, payable June 3oth, 1915, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on June 
11th, 1915. The books for the transfer of the 
stock of the ay will remain open. 

Cc. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary 


Use This Coupon 


If you wish to have assistance in 

planning pee: be ag mig Infor- 

mation will = be scape 

regarding hotels, large 

small, trips and tours, ie fen ined 
sea, summer camps and all 

that pertains to the Vacation Idea. 


' The Independent 
119 W. 40th St., New York 
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THE NEW BOOKS 

















OUR INSECT FRIENDS AND 
ENEMIES 


To say that the annual loss to the 
agriculture of this country thru the 
depredations of insects amounts to 
about seven hundred million dollars 
may be sufficiently truthful so far as 
the accuracy of the estimate is con- 
cerned, but does not mean very much. 
For such estimates are based on the 
assumption that the millions of tons of 
grain and cabbage and cotton destroyed 
by the insects are worth as many dol- 
lars as similar quantities of materials 
that escape destruction and reach the 
ultimate consumer. But it must be ob- 
vious that if we could eliminate the in- 
sects in question the supply of agricul- 
tural products, in proportion to the de- 
mand, would produce a decided lowering 
of prices. However, there is a real loss, 
which should be measured in terms of 
commodities, rather than in terms of 
dollars. And the insects, taking the 
class as a whole, constitute a serious 
factor in determining the cost of living, 
as well as in duration of life. 

An excellent account of the relations 
between human beings and this class of 
animals is found in the new book In- 
sects and Man, by C. A. Ealand. The 
book is sufficiently technical for the per- 
son who needs to follow up for details 
of identification and application, and at 
the same time quite readable and inter- 
esting for the lay person. Insects are 
treated in their relation to plants 
and in relation to our domestic food 


animals. The chapters on beneficial 
insects, household insects and insect 
control are practically useful, the 


first of these bringing together a 
mass of information that is not readily 
available. At the present time civilized 
man makes direct use of compara- 
tively few insects—the bee for honey, 
the silk-moth for silk, and the lac 
insect, being the most important. But 
the indirect value of the bees as pollen 
carriers is incalculable, whereas honey 
as a food is practically negligible in our 
national economy. It is interesting to 
learn that so many families of insects 
have in the past contributed directly to 
the food supply of various races of man- 
kind—from the manna insect of biblical 
times to the larve of bettles, flies, but- 
terflies and moths, the adults of ants, 
termites, and the eggs of water-beetles 
consumed by the “natives” in all parts 
of the world to the present time. 
Confining themselves to the relations 
of insects to the health of man and a 
few of his domestic animals—but ex- 
tending the word entomology to include 
all the joint-legged animals, Professors 
Riley and Johannsen of Cornell Uni- 
versity have prepared a very useful 
Handbook of Medical Entomology. This 
work is much more comprehensive than 
the one by Ealand, and is addrest more 


directly to the professional student. 
There are detailed descriptions of the 
structure and life histories of the im- 
portant species, excellent illustrations 
and keys of value for specific identifica- 
tion, and historical notes on the growth 
of our knowledge of the relations de- 
scribed, making it a valuable reference 
book for schools and libraries. 

fascety gue Man, by C. A. Ealand. The Century 
Handbook of Medical Entomology, by Wm. A. 


Riley and O. A. Johannsen. Ithaca: Comstock 
Publishing Co. $2. 


A REAL REFORM 


There has always been something 
comic in our willingness to discuss rad- 
ical changes in every branch of labor 
save that of the houseworker, but here 
we have a housekeeper who goes 
to the root of the domestic service 
problem in Wanted, Young Women 
to Help with Housework. Like most 
reformers, C. Helene Barker is hard 
on her forerunners who have failed 
to see the essence of the difficulty. 
We plead that reforms have come from 
the workers, not the employers—more 
shame to them—and there is no reason 
why the housekeeper should have been 
more just and wise than the manufac- 
turer. Her brother learned by strikes 
and is still learning. Her lessons have 
come from unpleasantnesses with in- 
dividual employees singularly lacking in 
a sense of the solidarity of workers. 

Housekeeping is one of the individual- 
istic trades, and like all such has been 
slow to respond to the new sense of so- 
cial freedom and justice. The solution 
is eight hours’ work a day, six days a 
week, with board and lodging outside. 
This puts housework on precisely the 
basis of other employments. The argu- 
ments against this are embedded in 
habit. The arguments for it, appeal to 
one’s sense of fair play. The time 
schedules for households of one, 
two or more helpers are not theories, 
but plans tried and found practicable, 
and they require more adjustment in 
the minds of both employer and em- 
ployee than in household habits. This 
change will raise the status of the 
houseworker, thus attracting a better 
class of workers and so making for the 
comfort of the employer. 

Wanted, Young Women to Help with House- 
work, by C. Helene Barker. Moffat, Punt & Gn $1. 
HUMAN VALUES 


The measurement of national pros- 
perity in terms of product or trade bal- 
ance has been in the past the prevailing 
mode of checking up the accusations 
and reproaches of social reformers, 
calamity howlers and sentimentalists. 
But from time to time a_ thinker 
arises who is sufficiently naive or 
sufficiently shrewd to ask the ques- 
tion “What’s the use?” And then 
we are compelled to go back to first 
principles. Readers of The Independ- 
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/LEADING ‘FICTION 


FOR SUMMER READING 


By the Author of ‘‘ Big Tremaine’’ (13th Edition) 


MARY MORELAND 


By Marie Van Vorst 


A dramatic story of New York social and business life, 
in which a clever young woman, possessed of high ideals, 
meets a great temptation—the most absorbing novel from 
this author’s pen. 

Frontispiece by C. H. Taffs. $1.35 net. 


A Brand New Achievement 


THE DOUBLE TRAITOR 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
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An amazing story of the dramatic and diplomatic events leading up to the European 


-” Frontispiece by Clarence F. Underwood. $1.35 net. 


A GIRL OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


By Payne Erskine, Author of “The Mountain Girl” 


“The author has succeeded in showing what life in the mountains is, and has written a story that holds the atten- 
tion to the end.”"—New York Sun. With Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


~ 
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The Second Blooming Amarilly of Clothes-line Alley 
By W. L. George By Belle K. Maniates 


A searching analysis of married life in England which This cheery story of a girl of the slums is “as crisp 
“perhaps the biggest piece of fiction the present sea- and sweet as a Scotch oatcake, to say nothing of spark- 
at has known.”—Frederic Taber Cooper (“Book- ling with native humor.”—Chicago Herald. 


8th Edition. $1.35 net. Frontispiece. 8th Edition. $1.00 net. 


THE RIM OF THE DESERT 


By Ada Woodruff Anderson 
A vigorous story of Alaska and the great Northwest. “Its freshness and originality make it well worth the 
reading.”—New York Times. 4th Edition. With Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


** Help for the troubled hostess.” — Chicago News 


TABLE SERVICE 


By Lucy G. Allen 

“The thousand and one questions regarding well-ordered table service that so often perplex have been answered. 
Everything pertaining to correct form and efficient management along this line is discussed concisely and practically.” 
—Mother’s Magazine. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


MIND AND HEALTH SERIES 


Edited by H. Addington Bruce 


A series of medical handbooks, written by eminent specialists and designed to present the results of recent research 
and clinical experience in a form intelligible to the lay public and medical profession. 


VOLUMES NOW READY ARE: 


HUMAN MOTIVES. By James Jackson’ Putnam, M.D., Professor Emeritus, Diseases of the Nervous 
System, Harvard University. 

A study in the psychology and philosophy of human conduct. 

THE MEANING OF DREAMS. By Isapor H. Cortat, M.D., First Assistant Visiting Physician, Nerv- 
ous Diseases, Boston City Hospital. 

The value of dreams in the treatment of nervous disorders. 
: SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. By H. Appincton Bruce, A.M., Author of “Scientific Mental Heal- 
ing,” etc. 

Contrasting theories of sleep are here presented. 12mo. Cloth. Each $1.00 net. 


Little, _Btown, a Co., Boston, Mass. 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 














NOW READY 


Winston Churchill’s 


New Novel 








A FAR COUNTRY 


By Winston Churchill 


Author of “The Inside of the Cup” 


A novel of remarkable power and vision. A book that goes deep 
into modern life and reveals the truth. Written with even greater 
daring than “The Inside of the Cup,” Mr. Churchill’s new novel is 
another realistic and faithful picture of contemporary America. 


Illustrated. $1.50 





Jack London’s New Novel 


THE SCARLET PLAGUE 
By Jack London 


A romance of the future in which 
Jack London records the strange 
events of the year 2000 after the 
Great Plague had swept over the 
world. Mlustrated. $1.00 








Eden Phillpotts’s New Novel 


Arthur Stringer’s New Novel 


THE HAND OF PERIL 
By Arthur Stringer 


A real detective story with a plot 
that will hold your interest from the 
first to the last page, written by a 
master of this type of fiction. 

Mlustrated. $1.35 





BRUNEL’S TOWER 


By Eden Phillpotts 


“Magnificently written. 
Absorbingly interesting. 
N. Y. Times. 


. . « The daily bread of life is in this book. . . . 
A book for which to be frankly grateful.”— 


“Filled to its depths with reflections upon life that are very near to life 


itself.”"—Boston Transcript. 








James Stephens’s New Volume 


SONGS FROM THE CLAY 


By James Stephens 
Author of “The Crock of Gold,” ete. 


“Written with a far-soaring imag- 
ination, a whimsical humor .. . 
free from sentimentality and cant 
. . « a book to be possessed.”—- 
Chicago Post. $1.00 


The Best New Poetry 





$1.50 








Mr. Tagore’s New Volume 


SONGS OF KABIR 

By Rabindranath Tagore 
Nobel Prizeman in Literature, 1913. 
“Everyone who is sensitive to 
poetry that is clear and simple and 
full of beauty will read this striking 
translation with interest and witii 

heart quickening.”—N. Y. Tinies. 

$1.25 





“The greatest American poetry since 


W hitman’s.’-—WI1LL1AM Marion REepy. 


SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 
By Edgar Lee Masters 
“The first successful novel in verse we have had in American literature 
brings more characters into its pages than have ever been brought into 


an American novel before. 


A Comedie Humaine.” —.Boston Transcript. 


$1.25 


The Best New Books on Current Topics 


RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 
By Stephen Graham 
Author of “With Russian Pilgrims 
to Jerusalem.” 

A book that reveals and interprets 
modern Russia for Western minds, 
written by one who has lived long in 
the country and caught the spirit of 
its people. Illustrated. $2.00 





AMERICA AND HER PROBLEMS 


By Paul Benjamin d’Estournelles de Constant 
Senator of the French Republic, etc. 


A penetrating discussion of our 
national and international problems 
as seen by a statesman of rare genius 
and a keen observer of governmental 
affairs. $2.00 


—THE JAPANESE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES— 
By H. A. Millis 
A frank and highly interesting discussion of an important question; the 
result of a special investigation and study of the actual conditions in Califor- 
nia, considering immigration and the treatment of established Japanese. 











Published at 


stsese av. The Macmillan Company ,=*., 























ent will recall the refreshing essays 
by James MaecKaye that have ap- 
peared in its pages and that have chal- 
lenged us to justify our faith in things 
—or in man, as the case might be. In 
a series of lectures delivered at Har- 
vard University some six years ago and 
now reprinted in book form, this en- 
gineer applies his direct thought to the 
question of the goal of human striving. 
He compares the utilitarian and scien- 
tific approach to the problem with the 
intuitional and ideological, and con- 
cludes, as we should have expected, in 
favor of the former. Human happiness 
is the most interesting thing in the 
world, and the happiness of nations 
should be the aim of statesmen and 
leaders. Mr. MacKaye is therefore one 
of those moderns who would substitute 
“political engineers” and inventors for 
diplomats and politicians and bosses 
and wire-pullers. 

Wealth is to be considered as a means 
to welfare, and not an end in itself. In- 
crease of production is practically within 
our control. A more serious problem for 
the political engineer is the increase of 
consumption-efficiency, which involves 
the question of adequate distribution. 
The distribution of fertilizer is as 
important a factor in farm management 
as adequate quantity. We are producing 
enough wealth to give us a high aver- 
age “per-capita” happiness; but we have 
not learned to put it where it will do 
the most good. 

An entirely different approach to the 
economic problem is that found in the 
seventeenth volume of the Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx Prize Essays. In this Mr. 
G. P. Watkins treats most learnedly and 
abstrusely of the theory of economic 
value, pointing out—with the aid of 
diagrams and mathematical formule— 
the variations in and the species of util- 
ity. In the last quarter of the book the 
reader begins to gather some sugges- 
tions that these theoretical problems 
may have some practical relations to 
life. The chapter on multiple utility is 
perhaps the most suggestive; and shows 
evidence of original thinking more than 
any of the others. 

Both of these books, so radically dif- 
ferent in method and immediate aims, 
lead to the conclusion that however ef- 
ficient the managers of affairs economic 
may have been in increasing production, 
they have made a miserable failure of 
the lives that have been dependent upon 
their management. 


The Happiness of Nations, by James MacKaye. 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.25. 

Welfare as an Economic Quantity, by G. P. 
Watkins. Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


ON THE WAY TO SAN FRANCISCO 
Enos R. Mills has lived and climbed 
much in The Rocky Mountain Wonderland 
of Colorado and has had all sorts of ad- 
ventures among its peaks and encounters 
with its four-footed denizens. His book is 
illustrated by especially good photographs 
of a region it were a shame to pass by even 
on one’s way to the Rockies of California. 
Houghton. $1.75. 


A BOOK OF A THOUSAND PICTURES 


With pictures of birds in all their natural 
colors, several hundred pen drawings, and 
photographs of nests and eggs, The Bird 
Book, by Chester A. Reed, is a valuable ac- 
quisition to any nature library, and an ad- 
mirably arranged text-book and guide for 
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the bird student, broad in scope, accurate 
in description, and convenient for refer- 
ence; a bird encyclopedia packed into 472 
pages with an index covering more than 
two thousand subjects. 
Doubleday, Page. $3. 
LOCAL TRADITIONS 
Such books as Stories of Old Kentucky, 
by Martha Grassham Purcell, have a prac- 
tical and especial value in America. Each 
state has such picturesque tales of its early 
days. These should be the inheritance of 
all its children, and some pains to this end 
is needful since many of the children are 
Americans in the making, whose familiar 
household talk is no link between the pres- 
ent they see and the past from which it 


grew. 
Am. Book Co. 66 cents. 


THE ARTIST OF THE COUNTRY SIDE 
Landscape gardening is the imitation of 
nature and her revelations. This is the 
theme about which Samuel Parsons in 
The Art of Landscape Architecture gathers 
many problems and solutions, many cau- 
tions, precepts, and fundamental rules for 
the outdoor decorator. Both a history and 
a text-book, covering many ages and coun- 
tries and citing more than a hundred au- 
thorities, its illustrations, taken from the 
Orient and Europe, make the book itself 
a work of art. 
Putnam’s. $3.60. 


FOR DEFT FINGERS 
When Mother Lets Us Make Toys is the 
twelfth of a clever series of books on occu- 
pations for children. With such cheap ma- 
terials as boxes, spools, button molds, and 
wire, G. Ellenwood Rice shows how to con- 
struct all sorts of things, from rocking 
horses to lawn mowers. With this series 
surely no mother need dread even several 
rainy days. 
Moffat, Yard. 75 cents. 


BUILDING THE FARM 

Efficiency, economy and utility in the 
various lines of farm construction is the 
theme which R. P. Clarkson discusses = 
Practical Talks on Farm Engineering. 
style is simple and straightforward, as 
any one can understand and follow the di- 
rections which he gives. Some of the topics 
covered are farm buildings, sanitation, 
drainage and irrigation, farm power, and 
the care and use of farm tools. 

Doubleday, Page. $1, 


COMFORT ON THE FARM 
If anything will keep the boy on the 
farm and tempt the city man thither it is 
such possibilities of the ingenious use of 
natural forces as is explained in E£lec- 
tricity for the Farm. F. I. Anderson has 
written no fairy tale, however, but a prac- 
tical guide for setting the nearby brook to 
whirling the windmill, turning the farm 
machinery and lighting the house. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 


OUT-DOOR PLAYS 
In Plays for Pioneers, by Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay, are five well-arranged 
pageant-plays for local festivities. “The 
Fountain of Youth” tells of the discovery 
of Florida; “May Day” of Puritan New 
England; “The Vanishing Race” and “The 
Passing of Hiawatha” of Indian lore: 
and “Dame Greel o’ Portland Town” of 
Revolutionary times. Practical suggestions 
for costumes and setting accompany these 
plays. 
Harper. $1. 
A FRIEND IN NEED 
Indoor Games for Awkward Moments 
may serve to tide over the hostess whose 
experience is limited or whose ingenuity is 
slight. It contains directions for all sorts 
of informal games, tricks and competitions, 
both old and new, which have been collected 
by Ruth Blakely. 
Hearst. $1. 


.A MODERN CINDERELLA 

A charming little story of two girls, with 
the necessary complication of at least one 
man, is Diantha, by Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins. The contrast between ‘good, old Di” 
and her “spoiled beauty” sister is well 











FFICIENCY 





Necessitates Knowledge | 


How Will YOU Meet This Demand? 
SECURE THE BEST ENCYCLOPADIA 


One of recent information, alphabetical arrangement, comprehen- 
siveness in number and treatment of subjects; 
ness and interest of statement; fair treatment of disputed topics; 
impartial handling of national and international affairs; briefly, 
an encyclopedia which will quickly and accurately answer every 
question arising in your work, reading or conversation. 


LATENESS INDISPENSABLE 


Alert manufacturers never hesitate to discard a machine, however new, for a 
newer one that will do the work quicker, cheaper and better. And so must you 
discard the encyclopedia of a few years ago for the later, fuller and better 
encyclopedia of today. Such a work is the 


authority, concise- 





New International Encyclop sedia 


Oo 
VOLUMES 


SECOND 


Now in course of publication by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 


A New Work 


Entirely rebuilt from cover to cover; 
reset in new, special type and printed 
from new plates; each article crit- 
ically examined, revised, enlarged or 
replaced by a new one and thousands 
of new subjects added. This has neces- 
sitated a larger page and three addi- 
tional volumes. It thus becomes the 


Latest, Most Comprehensive 


cyclopedic work in the English lan- 

guage. It contains 80,000 articles— 

about 30,000 more than any other 

- crane encyclopedia. It has earned 
e 


Special Approbation of Librarians 
Nearly 1000 public libraries ordered 
the work when announced. Many pur- 
chased before a single: page was print- 
ed. It has been pronounced by the 
educational world 


The Most Practical 


the most useful and most used refer- 
ence work. It is responsive to the 
needs of the American home, school, 
college, library and office. It is note- 
worthy for its comprehensive, non- 
technical treatment of all subjects. 


It Answers the Questions of 
Your Boy and Girl 


in school, the student in college, the 
workman in his shop, the professional 
man in his technical duties, and the 


EDITION 


knowledge is easily accessible because 
of the simple alphabetical arrangement 
of subjects. 


Thousands of Illustrations 


interpret the text, and numerous maps of 
exceptional workmanship and accuracy are 
included. 


A New Thin Paper 


ARTICLES fe 
e 

The second Edition is printed on a special i 

paper, made for the work and considered (@) 

the best for the purpose. It is thin, light, 

durable, opaque and will not crumple. F 

The Library Edition is printed on book / 

paper and bound in Library Buckram, ' 

in conformance with specifications of 

the Library Association. 


Low Price During Publication ©, 
As this price must be advanced i 





as publication progresses, im- © / Ind. 
mediate subscription is advis- © ,” 6-7-15 
able. Full details of the work rs 

and its scope, with sample «”,/ 

illustrations, maps, pages 2, Dodd, Mead 
of text, bindings, ete, A? & Company 
are embodied in f Publishers 


YS 4 F 
An 80-page Book Sent Free oy’ York Git 


upon receipt of your 


New York City 
on this coupon. © / Send me full information 
/ Yegarding your Second 

Dodd, Mead & Co. v. Edition of the New Inter- 
Publishers * national Encvclopedia, 


name and address 


“Af with details of special price, 


449 ‘ 
Fourth Ave, Oo.” ete. 
New York Fa 
vf I 650 iadsa ave ss bis0085.% oo 
wf f 
& Wa 600650440084 d-wclcex 


/ 


P Se PS a Ne a's aloe isons acxmdeid 


4) business man in his vocation. This 

eh / Residence by S5.0w edad baaebindet hamden nes ee 
ee oe — 

= —0 Oz OME J ‘¢ a SPOS wD Ros oeeeeseneeses State...... 











Poultry Paper 


44-124 PAGE periodical, up-to- 
date; tells all you want to 
know about care and man- 
agement of poultry for pleas- 
ure or profit. Four months 
for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE 
Dept. 216, Syracuse,N.Y. 

















RATIONS, Addresses, Debates, 

Essays, etc., prepared to order. 
Manuscripts revised and reconstructed. 
Outlines furnished. Twelve years’ experi- 
ence. 


P. A. Miller’s Literary Agency, Dayton, 0. 





MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint .nd management, in A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. Roxburgh Pub. Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Summer Meals 


Keep yourself and family cool and healthy by 
planning meals according to “The New Cookery.” 
Over 700 tested recipes. Special edition in Li- 
brary Paper covers, only $1 postpaid. You take 
no risk. If not satisfied, book may be returned 
for prompt refund. Remit to— 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
306 West Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


any 
earefully read 
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Just Ready 
WILLIAM 
ENGLISH 
WALLING 
Author of 


“Socialism as It 
Ts,” ete. 


? 


I2mo, 500 


pages. 
$1.50 net. 


JOHN 
DEWEY 


Professor of 
Philosophy, 
Columbia. 


92. THE 
By D. 








$1.25 net. ophy from Kant to Hegel. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Please Order by Number. 98 Volumes Ready. Send fora List 
91. THE NEGRO 95. BELGIUM 

By W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS, By R. C. K. ENSOR, Oxford. A handy, 
author of “Souls of Black Folks,” etc. authoritative, historical and fully de- 
ANCIENT EAST scriptive work. 


G, HOGARTH, M.A. F.B.A, | 96. A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
F.S.A. Connects with and continues By CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 
the thread of history taken up in Prof. 


e L. prere “The Dawn of History,” 97. MILTON 
0. 26. 


h f “Dr. Joh d His Circle,” 
93. AN OUTLINE OF RUSSIAN } = ao the —— 
LITERATURE 98. POLITICAL THOUGHT: From Her- 
By MAURICE BARING. bert Spencer to the P i Day 
94. THE WAVY AND SEA POWER By ERNEST BARKER, Oxford. An 
B DAVID HANNAY, author of epitome of the doctrines of the political 
“Short History of the Royal Navy,” etc. leaders of the last fifty years. 
New books—not 


volume, bibliographies and indices, also illustrations and maps when need 
complete and sold separately. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY “s,s 


rints, cloth bound, good paper, clear type, 256 pp. per 50° 


THE SOCIALISTS 
AND THE WAR 


A very carefully selected documentary statement 
of the position toward the war of the Socialists of 
all countries where they are an organized body. 

The running editorial comment sets forth the 
conditions .under which these statements were 
made, and indicates why they are important. 

A final chapter summarizes the revolutionary 
Socialistic measures adopted by the governments at 
war and the attitude of the Socialists toward them. 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 
AND POLITICS 


Gives the unprofessional reader a succinct no- 
tion of the development of classic German philos- 


, Oxford. 


By JOHN BAILEY, M.A., by the au- 





net 











URING the past thirty-seven years, THE TEACHERS MAG- 

AZINE has been a leader among educational magazines. It 
is better and richer than ever and many of its departments contain 
the quality of work not to be had elsewhere. Among these are the 
departments of Drawing, Penmanship, Primary Work, Making, 
Music and Shoithand. Not the least important feature is the Per- 
sonal Service Department by means of which our subscribers are 
helped in numerous ways, without charge. 


The Teachers Magazine $1.25 a year 


THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $1.25 Magazine, both for $2.00 


THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $1.50 Magazine, both for 2.25 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $1.75 Magazine, both for 2.50 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $2.00 Magazine, both for 2.75 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE, 1 McCall Pattern and McCall’s Magazine, for 1.30 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE for two years, 2.00 


About 90% of those who send for sample copies become permanent subscribers. 
HAMMOCK & COMPANY, 31 East 27th Street, New York 


SPECIAL OFFERS 














brought out before the author introduces 
the fairy godmother and makes Diantha a 
beauty too. And then of course they all live 
happy ever after. 

Century. $1.25. 
A MAN’S JOB 


A story of a real hero, who makes his 
work ideal and makes his ideals work is 
Still Jim, a novel which places Honore Will- 
sie in the front rank of authors of worth- 
while fiction. Still Jim’s career as a boy 
and later as an engineer, in charge of the 
great irrigation dam of the Reclamation 
Service, is full of interest and vigorous life. 
Beneath the “good story” episodes, a poetic 
love of out-doors and a far-reaching phil- 
osophy of the race struggle between the old 
and the new in American life give a real 
and permanent value to the book. 


Stokes. $1.35. 
PIRATE AND PARSON 


Dr. Syn is a tale of smuggling in Eng- 
land and of several interesting ex-pirates, 
by Russell Thorndyke. Dr. Syn, the gentle 
vicar of Dymchurch, the blunt captain of 
the King’s Men, with a small boy whose 
cherished ambition is to be a hangman 
when he grows up and hang the school- 
master, form a fascinating trio. 


Doubleday, Page. $1.25. 


BUILT AND FURNISHED 


Richardson Wright’s Inside the House of 
Good Taste, with its two hundred pictures, 
has many attractive tho not inexpensive 
suggestions for those bent on the adventure 
of house furnishing, and the chapter on the 
nursery has original and practical ideas. 
But an adventure indeed is described by 
John A. McMahon in The House That Jack 
Built, where a man utterly unversed in 
tools sets out to build a fireproof house ; and 
succeeds, too, at a cost of twenty-three 
hundred dollars. 


McBride, Nast. $1.50. Duffield. $1.25. 


FOLK WHO WRITE 


Thoreau, who we were assured was 
dead, along with Whittier and other gods 
of an earlier day, is but just coming into 
his predestined kingdom, the Pocket Edi- 
tion. Why indeed has he waited so long, 
for there is none to compare with him as 
comrade of a summer day’s outing in Amer- 
ica, where our outings are to be this season. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps startled the last 
generation by her suggestion of pianos in 
Heaven. The poet Péguy, a devout Catholic 
mystic, now dead upon a French battle- 
field, went further when he wrote of the 
Holy Innocents rolling hoops with their 
crowns and palms. “At least I think so,” 
said God, “for they never asked my per- 
mission.” How like Bernard of Cluny, 
his Heaven ringing with the “shout of 
them that feast!” 


Irving Cobb’s “books that have helped 
me most,” tho he does not so name the list, 
is a diverting change from the worthy but 
mostly ineffective attempts to get us to 
put Plato, Dante, Goethe and Darwin into 
our summer trunk. Besides holding in vivid 
memory Stanley’s Africa along with Crusoe 
and Swiss Family Robinson, he reads year- 
ly, as “universal,” some of Mark Twain, 
Stevenson, Pickwick, The Gentleman from 
Indiana, Mr. Dooley, George Ade, the 
Psalms and Lee’s farewell and Lincoln's 
Gettysburg addresses. 


It was at a summer hotel that a new- 
comer fell into chat with a lady whose 
uncommonly good talk made her evident 
solitude remarkable. This was explained 
when another guest announced “That’s 
Molly Eliot Seawell. I hope she won’t put 
me in any of her books!’’ Does the innocent 
youth choosing literature as a profession 
realize that certain small clouds of social 
ostracism still hang over even the modern 
Grub street? 


Henry Sydnor Harrison has not been 
writing a new story this spring. In Febru- 
ary he went to London, brushed up his 
French, learned to drive a motor car, and 
has since been running an ambulance be- 
tween Neuilly and a hospital base near the 
front. 
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Apulia No Longer Dry 


Water was turned on a few weeks 
ago in the aqueduct that is to give a 
constant supply for the first time to 
Apulia, whose three provinces lie along 
the Adriatic Coast in southeastern 
Italy. With 2,200,000 people and more 
than 200 towns, Apulia has always suf- 
fered from lack of water. It was dry 
in Horace’s time, as the adjectives ap- 
plied to it by him show. Its geological 
formation deprived it of water storage 
and springs. Depending for drinking 
water upon rain, at times in the hot 
season the Government has found it 
necessary to send water to the coast 
cities in tank ships and to distribute it 
in tank wagons. In neighboring prov- 
inces on the other side of the Apen- 
nines there was water to spare, but 
until the first long tunnel thru the Alps 
was completed it did not seem possible 
to draw from that reservoir. 

Ten years’ work and the expenditure 
of $35,000,000 have overcome the diffi- 
culties which for many centuries were 
insurmountable. The work is a fine ex- 
ample of the modern engineer’s skill. 
On the other side of the mountains 
where all the natural conditions favor 
storage, the water is collected by 
twelve small canals, all of which lead 
into one large one. In this the water 
passes to collecting wells, from which 
it is drawn into the main canal of the 
aqueduct. Of this water course’s 132 
miles, 60 miles are in tunnels and 
4 in siphons. The problem was not an 
easy one, and to solve it many power 
and pumping stations were required 
along the route. 

From the terminus of the main aque- 
duct the water was to be distributed 
to the people of three provinces. In a 
certain sense, what had been done up 
to that point was only a beginning, for 
to the 132 miles of main line, with the 
collecting wells and pumping stations 
have been added 970 miles of branch 
canals and 147 reservoirs. The Romans 
in ancient times could build remarkable 
aqueducts, but they were unable to 
make the long tunnels by which alone 
Apulia could gain relief. 








Forward on the Farm 


Almost every farmer is now familiar 
with the gasolene engine; and by run- 
ning the engine a few hours each day, 
he knows that he can store up power 
for supplying his house with water, ir- 
rigating his garden and lawns, sup- 
plying his barn power, and lighting his 
house at night. The cost for a common 
country homestead does not exceed, for 
irrigation, for light, and for a large 
part of household and farm work, an 
original outlay of more than five or 
six hundred dollars. 

The taste for buttermilk has grown 
upon the people during the last ten 
years and the consumption vastly in- 
creased. Department stores very gen- 
erally serve it with crackers, and not 
a few saloons find it more valuable than 
intoxicants to keep on tap. Professor 
Metchnikoff insists that the general use 
of buttermilk will greatly prolong life. 














“ Fleming Stone”’ 


The ingenious American detective is baffled (as 
you will be) up until the last move of the 
criminal in the GREAT WHITE BIRCHES’ 
MYSTERY told in 


The White Alley 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Frontispiece. $1.25 net 


“In a Class by Himself.”” 7/i/E BOSTON TRAN- 
SCRIPT says: “‘As an incomparable solver of criminal enig- 
mas, Stone is in a class by himself. A tale which will grip 
the attention.” 


“Suave and Polished Detective.”’ Miss Wells’ suave 
and polished detective, Fleming Stone, goes through the task 
set for him with celerity and dispatch. Miss Wells’ char- 
acteristic humor and cleverness mark the conversations.”’— 
NEW YORK TIMES. 


“Stone’s Most Brilliant Case.’” The case is one of 
the most brilliant to the credit of the astute Stone,” says 
THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS. “The plot is solution-proof, 
Even the most perspicacious reader will be unable to antici- 
pate the denouement.” 


The Rose-Garden Husband. 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
; Illustrated. $1.00 net 


Four printings have been required to fill the orders for this, 
in the words of the NEW YORK TIMES, “sparkling, rip- 
pling little tale” ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, “Another 
glad book that will cheer up the gloomiest of the gloomy.” 


Important Books of Absorbing Interest 


Fleets of the World—1915 


Compiled from official sources and classified according to 
types. 103 illustrations. 198 pages. Long 8vo. $2.50 net. 


You want to look up the points of a battleship, cruiser, 

destroyer or submarine that has appeared in the day’s news, 
or to make sure of some naval term, or to compare gun 
strengths of the different navies or ships,—this book will give 
you all the accurate data. It is indeed a volume of the 
greatest value to those interested in the naval aspect of the 
war. 
The illustrations of battleships, cruisers and submarines, 
the complete list (of all ships) with date of completion, and 
tonnage of the ships of all nations, makes the work one of 
thoroughness and value unrivaled by any other publication. 

The book is up to date,—it contains a table of naval losses 
in the present war up to a short time ago,—the internment 
of the Kronprinz Wilhelm is noted,—and in the regular tables 
are listed the ships that are being built which will be com- 
pleted this and next vear. Every reader, and particularly 
every library, that pretends to keep informed upon present 
oy, happenings should certainly have this book upon their 
shelves, 


Famous Days and Deeds in 


Holland and Belgium 


By PROF. CHARLES MORRIS 
16 illustrations from famous paintings. $1.25 net 


In this handsome work, the author of the very popular His- 
torical Tales narrates Dutch and Belgian history in the form of 
striking stories, each telling of some event of historical im- 

ortance—the founding of the eae gor League, the siege of 
Haarlem, etc., etc., including several tales of the present great 
Jar. 


How Belgium Saved Europe 


By DR. CHARLES SAROLEA. $1.00 net 


NEW YORK INSURANCE AND COMMERCIAL MAG.- 
AZINE, “This book is unquestionably the strongest and most 
convincing presentation of Belgium’s case that has appeared 
to date. 


Chemistry of Familiar Things 


By SAMUEL SCHMUCKER SADTLER, S.B. 


23 illustrations and 6 figures in the text. $1.75 net 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING LEDGER, “A compendium 
of useful information . . absorbing and interesting. A 
book which should be found on every library shelf. . . .” 


NEW NOVELS 
THEY’RE ALL TALK- 
ING ABOUT 


AND 
OTHER VOLUMES 
OF ABSORBING IN- 
TEREST and GREAT 
VALUE 





Everyone fell in love 
with 


Miranda 


“the Irrepressible!’ 
By GRACE L. H. LUTZ, 


when she first appeared in 
“MARCIA SCHUYLER.” 
Her naturalness and 
homely American wit are 
irresistible, and made all 
of us wish that she might 
sometime have her own 
romance. Here it is and 
it’s one of the most enjoy- 
able that Mrs. Lutz has 
ever written, 


I'lustrated by E. L. Henry, 
N. A., $1.25 net 


“Just Folks” 


THE NEW YORK 
TELEGRAPH says, “Just 
about folks. The com- 
munity life of a village 
cleverly pictured. Miran- 
da is refreshing.” 


“American Heroine” 


“A wholesome and truly 
representative American 
heroine,” says the PHIL- 
ADELPHIA PRESS. 
“The incarnation of wom- 
anly charm.” 


“A Spirited Tale” 


is the verdict of the 
PHILADELPHIA 
NORTH © AMERICAN. 
“Miranda’s love romance 
is a prose epic of the early 
’40s. Those were rare old 
days, and Mrs. Lutz por- 
trays them picturesquely.” 


« Fun, 9° 66 Optimism Lid 


“Deserves to become a 
classic in American fic- 
tion.”"—DAYTON JOUR- 
NAL. 


“A deal of pleasure and 
fun in Miranda.’’ 
SPRINGFIELD HOME- 
STEAD. 


“A tale of optimism, 
courage and purpose.”— 
THE BUFFALO COM- 
MERCIAL. 














J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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We Sell Highest Grade 


Municipal Bonds Yielding 
B% nna itn B% 


All the bonds we offer are direct obli- 
gations of rich, growing towns and com- 
munities. They are general obligations 
and not special assessment street improve- 
ment bonds. Far safer than putting your 
money in a bank vault. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


accepts our bonds as security for Postal 
Savings Deposits. This in itself is proof 
of their safety. They are 





















Free from the Income Tax 


No certificate of ownership is required. 
Issued in $500 and $1,000 denominations 
. Coupon Form. Write or call for List 

0. 15. 







CONTINENTAL TRUST CO. 
244 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














VISIT THE 
Garden Spots of America by 
Automobile! 


Leave the slums and the back- 
door-yards to those who travel 
by train. 

Cross the Continent by Motor and 
Enjoy a Real Open Air Vacation 
Come in our cars or in your own. 

Dates, June 14, 28, July 26. 
DE LUXE MOTOR TOURS 
107 Congregational House Boston, Mass. 








The Social and Scenic Center of the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 


Maplewood Hotel 


COTTAGES : CASINO : INN 


Open June to October. No! Hay Fever. 
18-Hole Golf Course Unsurpassed—6000 yards. 
First Annual Registered Maplewood Trap 
Shooting Fournament, July 26th-30th inclusive. 
Daily Concert and Dancing Every Evening. 


For Booklet and Information Address 
L. H. CILLEY, Mer., 1180 Broadway, New York 














CHINQUEKA CAMP FOR GIRLS 
AMONG THE LITCHFIELD HILLS 
Beautifully situated on Bantam Lake, Conn. 


Cottage and camp. New equipment. Send for 
booklet. David Layton, 669 Dawson St., N. Y.C. 


5 ACRES CAMPING GROUND 


Overlooking the Hudson, House, Barn, Tent, and 
Camp. Inquire Apartment 4, 61 East 86th St., City. 


Health Answers 


How would you like to ask questions about health 
matters and have them answered by experts? You 
can do this by becoming a subscriber to “GOOD 
HEALTH.” Address your questions to its 
“Question Box” and they will be answered by 
members of the staff of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. You get “GOOD HEALTH” for a year 
for only $2.00. Sample copy for ten 2¢ stamps 
(20c). Remit to— 








GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


306 West Main St 
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AN IMPORTANT TARIFF 


DECISION 


A decision announced last week by 
the Federal Court of Customs Appeals 
promises to reduce the national revenue 
by about $10,000,000 a year and to com- 
pel the Government to refund nearly 
$20,000,000 already paid in tariff duties 
by importers. If this shall be the unfor- 
tunate effect of the decision, many will 
recall the fact that the five per cent 
discrimination in the Underwood tariff 
bill was adopted in the face of earnest 
warning from the State Department 
and virtually against the protests of the 
Senate. As the free balance in the 
Treasury is now only $13,000,000, and 
the deficit for the fiscal year to date is 
about $110,000,000—or $132,000,000, if 
Panama Canal expenditures be included 
—the expected reduction of revenue, 
with the repayments, excites much in- 
terest at Washington. 

The tariff revision of 1913 said that 
there was to be a five per cent discount 
of the duties on all goods imported in 
American ships, “provided, that nothing 
in this subsection shall be so construed 
as to abrogate or in any manner im- 
pair or affect the provisions of any 
treaty concluded between the United 
States and any foreign nation.” This 
was an attempt to aid the American 
merchant marine by a kind of disguised 
subsidy. Open subsidies were forbidden 
by the national platform of the Demo- 
cratic party, which favored promotion 
of the growth of the merchant marine, 
“but without bounties or subsidies from 
the public Treasury.” Mr. Underwood 
was warned by the State Department 
that, under the provisions of our com- 
mercial treaties with nearly all the na- 
tions of the world, such a discount, if 
granted to goods in American ships, 
must also be given to imports which the 
ships of these nations bring. Russia was 
the only notable exception. There was 
doubt as to British goods not produced 
in the European possessions of the em- 
pire. In the Senate the proposed dis- 
count was stricken out, but in confer- 
ence it was restored. The Senate, how- 
ever, procured the addition of the pro- 
viso about treaties. 

After the new tariff law went into 
effect there was some delay about this 
part of it, but eventually the Govern- 
ment ordered that enforcement of it be 
suspended, on the ground that the sec- 


treaties existed. Importers and the own- 
ers of American ships protested. The 
Board of Appraisers ruled that the dis- 
count should be allowed for goods in 
American ships, but not for those in 
the ships of foreign nations. The court, 
four judges concurring and one express- 
ing dissent, now decides that the dis- 
count must be allowed not only for 
goods in American ships but also for 





tion was inoperative so long as the 















those brought by the ships of all the 
treaty nations. In addition, it must be 
given for all such goods imported which 
were held in bond when the tariff law 
became effective, nearly two years ago, 
and be granted for Cuban goods, thus 
increasing the discrimination for Cuba 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 

It is estimated that the reduction of 
customs revenue, upon the basis of cur- 
rent importations, would be about $10,- 
000,000 a year; also, as we have said, 
that nearly $20,000,000 already collect- 
ed must be refunded. With a restora- 
tion of our normal imports, the annual 
reduction would rise to $14,000,000 or 
$15,000,000. But action in accord with 
the decision is not to be taken at once. 
While the judgments of this court are 
usually final, a law enacted last winter, 
probably with this case in view, pro- 
vides for an appeal to the Supreme 
Court when treaties are involved. And 
so there will be an appeal, but the pre- 
vailing impression at Washington is 
that the decision of the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals will be confirmed. 

Those who sought to convince the 
court that the discount could justly and 
safely be allowed to goods in American 
ships alone argued that the commercial 
treaties, with their “most favored na- 
tion” clauses, were inoperative. As to 
this the court said: 

Most of these treaties are hoary with age, 
and the particular provisions of all of them 
under consideration here are familiar to the 
executive, legislative and judicial officers of 
the Government past and present. By no 
department of the Government have these 
provisions ever been repudiated, or de- 
nounced as unconstitutional, or denied force 
and effect, so far as we can ascertain. On 
the contrary, they have, during all the time 
since their negotiation, been recognized, re- 
spected and enforced. To now hold them in- 
valid for any reason, in view of these cir- 
cumstances, would, in any event, be to 
assume a grave responsibility, and to defeat 
them in the face of the contention of the 
Department of State, the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Department of Justice, would 
be little less than usurpation. Fortunately, 
the duty of repudiating them can by no 
stretch of authority rest with us, for the 
very statute which we are now construing 
recognizes their existence and binding force, 
and declares in effect that they shall not 
thereby be abrogated or impaired. It is a 
matter of some gratification to know that 
the executive departments of our Govern- 
ment uncompromisingly insist that our 
treaties shall be observed by us. 

Neither our Government nor our 
courts will regard these commercial 
treaties as “mere scraps of paper.” 








The trial of William Rockefeller and 
thirteen other directors of the New Haven 
road, indicted for violation of the Sherman 
act, will begin on October 5. Two other di- 
rectors offered pleas for immunity, which 
was granted. There are five more who made 
successful application for a separate trial. 


The following dividends are announced: 

Underwood Typewriter Company, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent; common, 1 per cent, 
pavable July 1. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable July 1. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 







Securities bought and sold on Commission 


Foreign Exch Cc 
Cable Transfers, 
Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 


ial Credits. 











Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 





In Active Business since 1875 


@ Assumes the care of property of those going abroad, 
collecting coupons, dividends, interest and rents. 


@ Pays interest on deposits subject to check. 


@ Transacts a General Trust and Banking business, 
acting as Transfer Agent for Railroad and other Cor- 
xecutor and Trustee at no more 
individual executors and trustees 


porations. Acts as 
expense than wher 
are appointed. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST CO. 


100 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
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August Belmont & Co. 
BANKERS 
No. 43 Exchange Place 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 





Issue Letters of Credit for travel- 
ers, available in all parts of the 
world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make 
Telegraphic Transfers to Europe, 
Cuba and the other West Indies, 
Mexico and California. 


Execute orders for the purchase 
and sale of Investment Securities. 








=I 


Brown Brothers 
and Company 


59 Wall Street 
New York 


Fourth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
60 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Travelers’ Letters of Credit and 
Traveling Cheques 


Investment Securities 
Lists Furnished on Application 





Brown, Shipley & Company 


Founders’ Court, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 











Free of 


Income Taxes 


We are recommending for 


investment the obligation of 


a municipality whose 


net 


debt amounts to only 234% 


of 


Send for Circular C-2 


Redmond sca. 


33 Pine St. 


its _ assessed valuation. 


Income yield over 


4.60% 





New York 

















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
(NATIONAL BANK) 
Philadelphia, March 4, 1915. 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts............. $12,289,525.79 
Due from banks and bankers.... 1,775,274 -84 
Clearing House exchanges....... 838,046.57 
Cagh am@ FeGerve...ccscccccccece 2,707,472.39 
Treasurer of United States...... ___ 45,000.00 
MEE Scucecdnnsrecnasaneven $17, 65 655,319.59 

LIABILITIES 
ME Sad ecacekenaseoeatiness -% 000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits.. 2,429,464.80 
I ob: indsnip cinta an oaeih aed 500,000.00 
DEE bit dvccnccseceeasusebess _13,725, 854.79 
IEE: Weheiesecusioonetioms $17,655,319.59 


8. D. JORDAN, Cashier 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals Solicited. 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,900,000 
OFFICERS 


JULIAN DO. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. MceWILLIAMS 
WM. J. WASON, JR. 


WALTER E. BEDELL 
LUM 


} Vice-Presidents 


ROBERT A DRYSDALE D. W. MeWILLIAMS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD HENRY A 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD CHARLES 


JOSEPH P. GRACE 


TRUSTEES 


WILLIAM HARKNESS 
JOSEPH HUBER 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec’y 
NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


J. 


EYER . 
0’DONOHUB 
CHARLES E. PERKINS 

ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


ee S. RAMSAY 
. B. SCHARMANN 


SOHN F. SCHMADEKB 


OSWALD W. UHL 

= | T. UNDERWOOD 
VAN ANDEN 

JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


LLEWELLEN A. WRAY 
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Wm.A.Read&Co. 


Investment Bonds 


We invite inquiries relative 
to the investment of funds, 
or for statistical informa- 


tion regarding - securities 


Nassau and Cedar Streets 
New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Londo. 








The 
Northwestern National 
Bank 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

At Close of Business, May 1, 1915 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discoun.;........ $23,015,427.92 
U. S. and other bonds...... 1,546,925.61 

Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis...... 180,000.00 
Banking house 575,000.00 
CED 6.00 ta ccncweaen-oe 393.27 
Cash and due from banks.... 16,460,271.97 


$41,778,018.77 
LIABILITIES 


RD ‘ons cvodhedis Ses sane $4,000,000.00 
DD a dunce ase vadwuien nee 2,000,000.00 
Undivided profits ........... 880,603.85 
Circulation 290,000.00 


ES ee 34,607,414.92 
$41,778,018.77 





OFFICERS 
Edward W. Decker, Pres.; Joseph Chap- 
man, Vice-Pres.; James A. Latta, Vice-Pres.; 
Alexander VY. Ostrom, Vice-Pres.; Wm. E. 
Briggs, Vice-Pres.; R. E. Macgregor, Cashier. 














FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILALBLPHIA, May 1, 1915. 


_ ae RESOURCES 
ns an Ee ,003,296, 
Liability under Letters of Creal Wer aes.to 
"|. BO Re eerrex 4,838,190 


9,168,246, 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 1,756,007.73 





$42,913,095.47 
Capital 
Pee 1.000.000. 
Surplus and Net Profits......... ++} on7.98 
DT Lith viecoenconwenea es 445.000.00 
Letters of Oredit................ 353. 
PUTED. Cac nigescceivccvecsccece 37,823,813.56 
$42,913,095.47 


E. P. PASSMORE, Vice-President and Cashier 

















EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE 


INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 




















Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everyday life will be answered 
by Mr. Purinton, in so far as may be 
possible, thru the Question Box or by 
personal letter. Please confine questions 
to one sheet. When books, institutions, 
manufactures, and other aids to effi- 
ciency are mentioned, they are not nec- 
essarily endorsed. The Service, being a 
clearing-house of information, assumes 
no responsibility for others. 


82. Mr. W E. C., New York City. “My work, 
that of corporation manager, confines me to 
long hours at the desk, giving no leisure for the 
open-air exercize that I greatly need. Age is 52. 
My physician says my heart is weak, and cau- 
tions against violent gymnasium exercizes. How 
can I keep in fit condition?” 


A good athletic trainer, to be found at 
such an institution as the New York Ath- 
letic Club, should be able to outline a safe 
regime. A graduate in medical gymnastics, 
or mechanotherapy, could aid you by a sys- 
tem of scientific massage, and Swedish or 
so-called “passive” movements. The medical 
director of the Zander Institute, New York, 
might prescribe a mode of treatment, or 
help you to install the Zander apparatus, 
to suit your needs, in your own home. 





83. Miss L. V. A., Maryland. “Our family is 
wealthy, socially prominent, and very conserva- 
tive. I am a girl of twenty, eager to become 
independent and self-supporting, and accomplish 
something in the world. All my relatives oppose 
the idea of my becoming a wage-earner, on the 
ground of its being unladylike. What can I do?” 


Your relatives are intellectual mummies. 
They belong in a museum of archeology, 
beside the dinosaurus and the dodo bird. 
However, you should respect your parents’ 
wishes, while dependent on them for sup- 
port; do not show yourself ungrateful and 
disloyal by seeking a position as wage- 
earner while a guest in their home. Buy 
one of the books recently published on 
woman’s work, suggesting the hundreds of 
vocations and occupations now available to 
ambitious girls. Many of these may be 
learned by correspondence, some even start- 
ed at home. Do a little sacrificing, and de- 
vote part of your regular allowance or 
“pin money” to learning what you feel you 
can do best. When you prove your ability, 
your family’s opposition may turn to pride. 





84. Mr. E. M. F., New Jersey. “I am at the 
head of my class in college, and my professors 
urge me to become a teacher. I do not feel any 
particular desire to teach, but am not acquainted 
with any other profession, and could probably 
secure a position as instructor, thru special in- 
fluences. Would I better try for this?” 


In the name of conscience, no. Have some 
pity for the poor youngsters on whom you 
conspire to inflict yourself. The schools of 
this country are all covered over and messed 
up with apologies for teachers, who slumped 
into their jobs because they didn’t know 
of anything better to do. Any work is bad 
for you unless you know it is best for you. 
Moreover, one of the surest ways to fail in 
a position is to get it thru “special influ- 
ences.” Would that you might have the 
moral courage and physical pluck to devote 
vour next summer’s vacation to the study 
of blacksmithing or bricklaying or some 
other real man’s work. Or, get a job for a 
vear as porter, office boy or truck driver. 
Then, if you want to teach, you will enter 








PELL, 
MIDDLEBROOK 
AND COMPANY 





FIRE, LIABILITY 


AND 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 








25 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 














Here’s a Security 


based on a natural resource 
with a constantly increasing 
value. 

Behind every mortgage that 
I will offer you are the broad 
rich acres of a North Dakota 
Farm, land that is world-famous 
for its fertility; a security that 
cannot be destroyed, that can 
only appreciate in value. 

For thirty-four years I have 
intimately studied North Da- 
kota Farm Mortgages, and in 
all these years of successful 
business | have never lost a 
dollar for a customer. 


6% North Dakota Farm Mortgages 
Write for descriptive booklet 206 
WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 


LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 


GIRARD TRUST CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED . 1836 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 
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E. B. MORRIS, President 
+: a Y, Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, Vice-President 
E. S. PAGE, Vice-President 
G. H. STUART 3rp, Treasurer 
S. W. MORRIS. Secretary 
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the vocation as a regular human being— 
not as a mere walking encyclopedia. 





85. Mr. S. T. J., North Carolina. “I expect 
to become a physician, and am. greatly inter- 
ested in some of the drugless methods now being 
used and advertised. Can a school prepare a 
young man to be a doctor by mail instruction 
only? Some schools of osteopathy, dietetics, and 
other healing systems claim to do this. I would 
take such a course if I thought it reliable.” 


No correspondence course ever devised 
can train a man to be a real physician. 
Furthermore, any college advertising such 
a course should be closed by law, and the 
charlatans who ran it be heavily finec. We 
believe in drugless methods of regaining 
and maintaining health, where such meth- 
ods are scientific and sane. But a long and 
thoro training in clinical work is as funda- 
mental to the practise of healing as an 
actual experience in shop work is funda- 
mental to the profession of building or 
shoemaking. 





86. Prof. B. R. N., Long Island, “One of my 
friends recently took his own life, having become 
despondent thru ill health, loss of work, and 
family troubles. I know several persons who 
have threatened suicide. Are such cases open to 
help, and if so where can the help be found?” 


A movement has been lately inaugurated, 
to prevent suicide and restore health to the 
minds of those tired of living. Rev. H. M. 
Warren, 327 West Fifty-seventh street, 
New York, may be able to give you particu- 
lars or references, along this line. 





87. Mr. C. S. H., Ohio. “Have been a railway 
station agent and telegraph operator for five 
years and am deeply interested in office system. 
Have had an article on How to Systematize a 
Railway Office published by a leading railway 
journal, and have made my office one of the 
most efficient along this line. What kind of 
work would you advise me to enter, in order to 
become an expert systematizer? Please name 
some of the best books on office system.” 


Why change your work? Why not ex- 
pand where you are? First, ask permission 
from the magazine to reprint your article 
in separate form. Get this out in a strong, 
artistic pamphlet, of size to go easily in a 
regular, long commiercial envelope. Mail 
this to any prominent railroad officials you 
know personally, with request for their 
opinion. Lock these opinions away. Prepare 
a list of all the offices on your road, near 
you, which might advantageously. employ 
the methods you have installed in your of- 
fice. Send this list, neatly typewritten, to- 
gether with brief, strong extracts from 
those opinions and a copy of your pamphlet, 
to the official of your road who has control 
of the office system. Register the letter and 
send a respectful “night letter” to reach 
him a little earlier, calling attention to the 
important letter and requesting considera- 
tion. Tell the official your record, ambitions 
and qualifications; do it on one page. If 
this doesn’t bring results, let us know. A 
list of books on office management is in 
preparation and will be mailed you when 
complete. 





88. Mr. J. C. E., Connecticut. “Can you tell 
me whether any magazines are published on the 
manufacturing of rubber, automobile tubes and 
tires in particular?” 


You should find what you want in The 
Automobile, New York, or the Club Jour- 
na! of the Automobile Club of America, 247 
West Fifty-fourth street, New York. If 
not, send your question to the Rubber Club 
of America, 17 Madison avenue, New York. 





89. Mr. F. D. W., Illinois. “I have won several 
college prizes for literary work, and my friends 
think I have unusual ability as a writer. The 
newspaper field looks very attractive, but I do 
not know now to prepare myself to be a news- 
Paper reporter. Can you tell me?” 


_We can. Live on sawdust for a month; 
hire a prizefighter to give you a handsome 
beating every morning before sun-up; walk 
the streets ten hours in carpet slipners 
which se have previously filled with peb- 
bles ; rrow an accommodating boiler- 
factory, and dictate 5000 words of immor- 
tal epics and comics in the space of fifteen 








Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S. Ely & 
Company 


Real Estate 


Entire management of Estates 
for owners and trustees is our 
specialty, as well as the 
purchase, sale and appraisal of 
properties in the Boroughs 
of Manhattan and Bronx. 


21 Liberty Street and 
489 Fifth Avenue 


Bet. 4list and 42d Sts. 
Directors 


Alfred E. Marling, President 

Charles H. Clark, Vice-President 
Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin, Asst. Treas. 
Francis Guerrlich, Secretary 

















Our Convenient 


enables you to buy divi- 
dend paying Stocks and 
Bonds in any amount— 
one, five, ten, seventeen, 
forty—by making a small first payment and balance in 
monthly installments, depending upon what you can 
afford to pay—$5, $10, $25, $40, $75. You receive al! 
dividends while completing payments and may sell se- 
cufities at any time to take advantage of rise in market. 


Free Booklet C-14, ‘‘The Partiat Payment Plan” 





Giwes full information of this method which appeals to thnfty 
men and women in all parts of the country. 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. ,{2,Brosdway 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENTS 
Safety First 


High-Grade; Non- 
fluctuating. Regu- 


FARM 84 
MORTGAGES lar and of GOOD 
YIELD. 


Send for list of desirable offerings 


Trinity Mortgage and Investment Securities Co. 
149 Broadway New York City 














TRINITY 62 
FIRST 72 














Invest Money 


in New York 


Real Estate Values 
Follow Its 
Business Leadership 


HE chief gateway of 
the Nation's rapidly in- 
creasing foreign com- 

merce, the center of the Coun- 
try’s financial interests, foremost in 
its industry and trade, New York, 
today, is responding to the leader- 
ship which has come to it with 
circumstances. It has always met 
and will meet every situation. 
Vitality marks its growth. Its con- 
tinued progress is assured. 


To assist in providing business and 
residential space for the City's ever 
increasing population, the Ameri- 
can Real Estate Company invites 
your co-operation. It is the oldest 
and one of the largest real estate 
operating companies in New York. 

record of successtul and service- 
able business covering 27 years 
squares promise with performance. 


The time is at hand to employ 
money profitably in New York real 
estate. Great transit lines are under 
construction and great develop- 
ments assured. The American 
Real Estate Company opens this 
opportunity to investors through 
the medium of its 6% bonds, the 
direct contract obligations of the 
Company, available for purchase 
in these two convenient forms: 


6% Coupon Bonds 
In denominations of $100, $500, $1,000 
and upward, paying interest semi- 
oo a rine 





y by< Pp 
cipal payable in |0 years. ° 
6% Accumulative Bonds 
For those who wish to invest $25 or 
more a year, and accumulate $1,000 
and upward in 10, 15 or 20 years. 
Purchasable by annual, semi-annual, 


or quart 
onl . a 


bear t at the rate of 

6% per annum, which is compound 

accumulated and paid with the 

instalments at the maturity date. 
Write for literature giving full de- 
tails of the Bonds and the business 
upon which they are based, im- 
cluding a map of New York City, 
showing location of the Company's 
properties. . 


American Real Estate (ompany 
Founded 1888 Capital and Surplus, $3,560,855.41 
526 Fifth Ave. ,Room 506, New York 


hese in- 

















ing his accounts kept in proper form. 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS 








Correspondence and Interviews are Solicited. 


UNION TRUST CO., OF NEW YORK, 80 Broadway 
- $7,600,000 


the Court to state his accounts. A trustee will avoid expense and trouble by hav- 


The Union Trust Company of New York offers a special service 
to individual trustees who desire to have the clerical and routine administration of 
their trusts carried on at a low expense by an expert organization. 
The Union Trust Company will care for the trust property, assist in 
making investments and ire selling securities, collect the income and pay it over as 
directed, and will render accounts in the form in which a trustee is required b 
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The 


“Two Hartfords”’ 


The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has transacted a 
fire insurance business, 
honorably, for more than 
one hundred years. Its 
reputation and _ traditions 
are its most valuable assets 
and forbid sharp practice. 
It has ample financial re- 
sources. 


The. Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company 
has been organized to con- 
duct a general casualty and 
liability business. It is 
progressing on the liberal, 
yet sound, principles that 


‘have always been the key- 


note of the growth of this 
organization. 


The Hartford Agent in your town is a good 
man to know. He can be relied upon to secure 
for you the manifest protection of the policies 
issued in the good name of the “ Hartford.”’ 


Hartford Fire Insur- Hartford Accident and 


ance Company 


Indemnity Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Fire Insurance and Fire 
Prevention is a book for 
property owners. It is 
free. Ask for a copy. 


The Criminal and Finan 
cial Liability of Motorist 
is a free book for car 
owners. Ask for a copy 


























cZhe FIRST CHOICE 


of 
Men the World Over 
Sor more. tha 
Thirty Years 














NO TIME LIKE THE 





PRESENT 


'O make permanent pro- 

vision for dependents, 
securing to them a month- 
ly income for life. 





In order to acquire the 
protection which life in- 
surance affords, it must 
be taken when you can 
secure it. When you be- 
come ufinsurable you will 
feel the need of it—but it 
will be too late. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 











minutes, to a stenographer deaf in both 
ears, with one arm paralyzed and the other 
missing; dive off the dock with the manu- 
script in your teeth, and swim five miles to 
the nearest newspaper office; canter in 
jauntily and inform the city editor, with a 
seraphic smile and bow, that you have ar- 
rived and would fain begin your day’s work. 

These directions are merely preparatory. 
When you have them down fine, ask for a 
job on the nearest city paper. After you 
leave the hospital, write for more explicit 


‘| instructions to the School of Journalism at 


Columbia University, New York. In case 
you don’t fancy our directions, you may 
write the school first. 


90. Mr. C. C., Texas. “I am a boy of eighteen. 
Why is it that among those of my own age, 
there seems to be some barrier, that I cannot 
overcome? They do not give me their confidence 
and fellowship, and I come away from every 
gathering of young people, feeling deprest, 
even bitter. I crave their friendship, how can I 
gain it? I have spent much of my time with 

ks, and with older people.” 


Age is not in years, but in mental and 
spiritual development. You are probably 
ten years older than your companions of 
the same age, and they feel, perhaps un- 
consciously, their own ignorance, and dis- 
like you for creating this feeling. Why not 
make friends with ehildren—lead their 
games for them, or teach them in Sabbath 
school? Most children are really wiser than 
youths of eighteen—this age being the pin- 
nacle of egotism, which is the most exact 
synonym for ignorance. 

But do you give your companions your 
confidence and fellowship? Are you as 
friendly as you want them to be? Get a 
classic essay on friendship, and see if you 
measure up to specifications. Learn to be 
a leader in some game or sport; young 
folk idolize a champion, and will suddenly 
yearn to cultivate your society, once they 
see a medal on your breast. 

Realize, however, that the greatest men 
are the most lonely; and if you have in 
you the seeds of greatness, you must plant 
them in solitude and water them with tears. 


91. Mrs. R. B. M. “I am anxious to read your 
books, and to own an efficiency library of the 
best works on the subject. I cannot afford to 
buy these books, as our financial circumstances 
have become reduced, owing to the hard times. 
Is there any way for me to educate myself in 
efficiency ?”’ 


Yes. And the first step is to turn your 
back on the idea of “hard times.”’ The pur- 
pose of “hard times” is to strengthen people 
who have had too easy a time. Luck that 
doesn’t look right has merely lost the “p” 
in front of it. 

Could you not found a circulating library 
in your community? Interest a number of 
your friends in the Efficiency articles and 
Question Box, let them club together and 
raise $15 or $20, for which amount you 
could obtain a really valuable small library 
of books on personal, industrial and domes- 
tic efficiency. Appoint some member of your 
circle as librarian, adopt rules for drawing 
and using books, and meet once a week or 
month for general discussion. We shall be 
glad to suggest titles of books to form such 
a community or neighborhood library. 


92. Mr. J. C., Ohio. “I am secretdry of a 
manufacturing company, in a city of moderate 
size. What would be the best way to keep in 
touch with the newest methods of industrial edu- 
cation, efficiency work, promotion systems, etc. ?” 


We can never state the best way of do- 
ing anything, for the simple reason that no 
man on earth knows it. A better way might 
be discovered while our answer was being 
put in type. A good way for you to keep 
informed would be to join the National 
Association of Corporation Schools, obtain 
their published data, and their current bul- 
letins. Write for details to Mr. F. C. Hen- 
derschott, Irving Place and _ Fifteenth 
street, New York. Another good way would 
be to take and read regularly such business 
magazines as System, Advertising and Sell- 
ing, Fame, Printer’s Ink, The Efficiency 
Magazine, and such trade journals as may 
apply to your business. 
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Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 











A WORD TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Within the past twelve months the 
service demands on this department 
have grown to comparatively huge pro- 
portions, particularly among those of 
my readers who prefer private replies 
thru the mails. Altho the pressure is 
not continuously heavy as yet, it is so 
great at times as to cause what, to the 
inquirers, "may seem to be inexplicable 
delay. In this connection it must be re- 
membered that a man may ask a ques- 
tion in five lines, the answer to which 
will cost the turning over of half a 
dozen books and several hours research. 
To be sure, that kind of query is not 
the rule, but it occurs often enough to 
maintain a pretty fair average. 

Collating recent correspondence, I 
find that about seven of every ten let- 
ters received by this department en- 
close postage for return by mail. This 
number is easily subject to a reasonable 
reduction, as I have discovered by going 
over the matter, and in the interest of 
despatch I am going to request the co- 
operation of correspondents in an effort 
to place it at a minimum. There are ex- 
ceptional cases which will necessitate 
the use of the mails in furnishing the 
information required. In all such, cor- 
respondents are cordially invited to con- 
sult the department, enclosing stamps 
for replies by mail. 

As an aid in facilitating the service 
directly thru these columns, correspond- 
ents should remember that their com- 
munications cannot be printed, our lim- 
ited space permitting only of the most 
concise replies. They should, therefore, 
observe the following rules: 

1. If the questions asked exceed one, 
each question should be numbered.. 

2. Copies of the questions as num- 
bered should be retained. 

The inquirer may make his questions 
as voluminous as he feels is necessary, 
taking care, however, that each subject 
or point upon which information or ad- 
vice is desired be kept by itself and 
properly numbered. 

By following the simple system here 
indicated, the quality of the service can 
be raised by making it more timely. 


ANOTHER ASSESSMENT 
EXAMPLE 


As noted on various occasions in this 
department, the promoters of assess- 
ment life insurance schemes have ex- 
hausted every resource in their efforts 
to devise a scheme that would obviate 
the necessity for reserves and which 
would result in furnishing protection 
against death at a cost lower than that 
demanded by old line companies. In 
short, they have been engaged in the 
hopeless problem of circumventing the 
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Cash Capital 
Cash Assets - 
Total Liabilities 
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HENRY E. REES, 


175 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ills. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 
301 California Street, 


WESTERN BRANCH {to FRO F 


G CEG "E. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 


A-TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Surplus = - - 
Surplus for Policy-Holders 
Losses Paid in 96 Years’ - 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


Vice-Presidents 


E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries, 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY, 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary. 


S OHTZ, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
. KOHTZ, Marine Gen’! gent. 


et General Agent. 
NSEND 


g. & FivINCSTON. Ass’t Gen’l Agent (Marine), 


CHICAGO, Iils., 175 W. Jackson Boulevard. 
- NEW YORK , 63-65 Beaver Street. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT ty A 70 Kilby Street. 
PHILADE LPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 301 California St. 


IOVALUUIOUIUNNN 


Charter Perpetual 


$5,000,000.00 
23,400,526.99 
11,732,078.60 
6,668,448.39 
11,668,448.39 
144,393,663.21 
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A. N. WILLIAMS 


RALPH B. IVES 


GALLAGHER, Gen’! Agent. 


Ass’t Gen’l Agent (Fire). 
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NOTICE 
THE SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS iocated at Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, is closing its affairs. All 
note holders and other creditors of the association 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other = for payment. 
F. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
Dated May 4, 1915, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Louis K. Hull, Attorney, for The Security Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. 





Underwood Typewriter Declares 
Regular Dividend 


The Underwood Typewriter Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 14% 
on the preferred stock and 1% on the common 
stock, payable way Ist, 1915, to stock of record 
June 18th, 1915. D. W. BERGEN, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
STOCKHOLDERS MEETING 

The stockholders of the American Car and Foun- 
dry Company are hereby notified that the regu- 
lar annual meeting of the stockholders of said 
Company will be held at its offices. No. 243 Wash- 
ington street, Jersey City, New Jersey, June 24, 
1915, at 12 o'clock noon, for the purpose of elect- 
ing a Board of Directors and transacting such 
other business as may- be. properly brought before 
the meeting. WM. M. HAGAR, 

Secretary 





WANT A MAN OF AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES ($1,000 to 
$5,000) to assist me in purchasing materials on 
a contract placed before. European war. Ad- 
vanced (50%) and still going up. Can use in 
own business and show still larger profit with 
inside track on competition. Can also use big 
men to handle sales in western districts. Ad- 
dress Box C, The Independent, New York. 


SEASHORE CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


July 1st to August 31st 


Mulberry Point, Guilford, Conn., near Sachem’s 
Head. Lessons in swimming, boating, all water 
sports, calisthenics, folk dancing, arts and crafts, 
domestic science. $150 for. season. No extras. 
Councilors, college women. Separate camp for 
adults. 


Mrs. THEODORA AMES HOOKER, 
High School, Saugus, Massachusetts. 
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1850 THE 1915 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


In the City of New York 


Issues Guaranteed Contracts 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
PRESIDENT 
Finance CoMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co. se 
WILLIAM H. PORTER | | “ition 
Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 


Pres. Importers and Trad- 
ers Nat. Bank 











Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory 
if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 


interest insuring an income for the future. 
Address the Company at its Home Office, 
No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 


to first year’s commission, a renewal 
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Founded A. D, 1710. 


ASSETS 
Real Estate in New York City.... $210,000 
United States Government Bonds. 208,000 


Railroad and other Bonds; Guaran- 
teed, Preferred and other Rail- 
road Stocks and other Securities 3,610,793 


il OP Mn, css cc octhecoeances 285,765 

Cash in Agents’ hands and in 
course of collection............ 493,686 
Other admitted items............ 51,370 
$4,859,614 


Trustees of the Funds of the 


Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. 





\ The Oldest Insurance Company in the World 
aN Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 


The 205th Year of the Company’s Active Business Existence 


Abstract of Statement of Condition of United States Branch December 31, 1914 





James Brown, Esq. 


205th YEAR 


Insurance Office 


OF LONDON 





LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. $2,913,778 
Reserve for Losses in Process of 


re 320,481 

Reserve for Taxes and other Lia- 
BINED “< coocegeee posses pe eeeecee 77,995 
Surplus over all Liabilities...... 1,547,300 
$4,859,614 


Company in the United States 


Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. 




















AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
dJarger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 br 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of 18.85 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, ME - 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Ce ME 6 incanaecnas dhekesu $750,000.00 
Reinsurance and all Liabilities... 5,901,636.73 
PD b.uvancecovcstenesiveds 2,188,553.34 

Total January 1, 1915.......-. $8,090,190.07 


R. Date Benson, President 
Joun L. Tuomson, Vice-President 
W. Garpner Crowe1t, 2d V.-Pres, and Sec’y 
Hampton L. Warner, Assistant Secretary 
Wa. J. Dawson, Sec’y Agency Department 














laws of mortality. Some of them, being 
densely ignorant persons, were honest 
enough; but the majority of them, hav- 
ing sufficient knowledge of what they 
were doing, deliberately engaged-in the 


-traffic for the temporary profit it would 


yield during a decade or two. 

There has just come to my desk a 
letter from one of our readers in New 
England, describing a case which has 
been developing under his eyes for 
thirty-five years. From the viewpoint 
of one who, to paraphrase a line of 
Matthew Arnold, sees life insurance 
steadily and sees it whole, who under- 
stands its objects and the means thru 
which they are attained, the result in- 
dicated by our correspondent is lament- 
able. Life insurance as a provision 
against the penalties of death and old 
age was devised to outlast the furthest 
day of either, decreasing as a burden 
and growing in strength as a prop from 
the first day to the last. Is this the case 
with the fallacy tagged assessmentism? 
My correspondent says of the person 
whose condition he described, after ex- 
plaining that the latter became the 
holder in 1880 of a certificate in a cer- 
tain company which is now in course 
of gradual extinction: 

“It was an assessment scheme and 
the annual dues were small. He was 
working on a salary and has kept up 
the payments until now. He is now 
eighty-one years old and apparently 
in good health, but unable to earn 
anything and entirely dependent for his 
living on the small wages of another 
member of the family, his own resources 
being entirely exhausted. . . . The last 
four quarterly premiums have amount- 
ed to a total of $254.34. This amount 
the insured, of course, is utterly unable 
ir... - 

The question propounded is as to 
whether it is better to get the help of 
friends in carrying this burden, mon- 
strous grown and steadily growing, to 
the day of death in. the hope that there 
would be a remnant over the debt left 
for dependents, or whether it would be 
wiser to use such funds directly in the 
interests of such dependents. 

One hesitates to answer such a ques- 
tion. Consider the thousands of dollars 
this man has paid out in thirty-five 
years on this so-called insurance of 
$3000. It is impossible to guess at the 
amount thus squandered. Remember, he 
possesses not a penny of equity for it. 
Each dollar as he paid it out as pre- 
mium evaporated, leaving not a trace. 
Graver still, consider the wasted years. 
What sort of an estate might he have 
built in the shape of insurance with 
the money he has squandered on this 
counterfeit? I do not believe he can 
have invested less than an average of 
$125 a year during thirty years. He was 
forty-six years old when he started. At 
that age he could have bought $3000 of 
real insurance on the Ordinary Life 
plan in a good dividend paying com- 
pany at a premium of $115.65, the ac- 
tual cash surrender value of which in 
the thirty-fifth year is $2843. Add to 
this the annual dividends withdrawn 
(estimated at fifteen per cent of the 
premiums, figured on the mean time of 
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seventeen years) and there would be 
something approximating a total of 
$3200 in the way of benefits available 
during the assured’s lifetime. As it is 
now, he is struggling along trying to 
carry a burden almost as large as that 
a real life insurance company would he 
carrying for him. 

Assessment life insurance is a bar- 
gain-counter affair to those who die 
promptly after getting it. It is an awful 
thing to tie up with during a long 
life. 


DEFERRED DIVIDEND POLICIES 


In one of its publicity statements the 
Bankers Life Insurance Company of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, asserts that if a 
man “carries a deferred dividend pol- 
icy—the best insurance known—he will 
have a policy that is a savings bank as 
well as insurance.” . 

The truth of that statement rests 
wholly on the meaning given the phrase, 
“deferred dividend.” If the payment of 
the dividend were only deferred to some 
future date, when it would come into 
the possession of the holder of the policy 


under which it was saved, we could find 


no fault with the claim made; altho it 
must be remembered that individual cir- 
cumstances vary, and that which is best 
for one may not be best for another. 

But when the Bankers Life refers to 
a deferred dividend policy it means one 
which provides that the payment of a!] 
dividends accruing under it shall be 
postponed ten, fifteen or twenty years, 
and that if the assured does not carry 
it thru to the end of its contract period, 
-he will forfeit them. A man may pay 
all the premiums on a twenty-year de- 
ferred dividend policy, but if he should 
die at any time before the twentieth 
year has expired, the dividends are 
transferred to the surviving policy- 
holders. The same result occurs under 
lapsed policies. 

It is more advantageous for a man 
and his dependents if he can leave all 
his dividends with the company. To 
that extent he may build up the amount 
of the original insurance in event of 
death, or the cash value if he survives 
the necessity for protection. He does 
combine insurance and saving there. 
But if he makes a gambling stake of 
those dividends every year, wagering, 
as it were, against all his insured asso- 
ciates in the company that he will nei- 
ther die nor lapse his policy within the 
contract term, then he not only does 
not combine savings with insurance— 
he does a wicked thing in becoming, if 
he is successful, a sharer in money de- 
rived from policies carried by more un- 
fortunate people. If he is a loser, he has 
gambled away money that is essential 
to the welfare of his family. 

Life insurance dividends are not 
profits; they are excess premium pay- 
ments. They should be used in buying 
more insurance or in extending the term 
of the original policy. They make poor 
gambling stakes. The kind of deferred 
dividend insurance the Bankers Life ad- 
vocates and sells is not “the best insur- 
ance known.” It belongs with the worst. 











“‘The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America” 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Traveler, Take Warning! 


HERE is danger in not 

insuring your Personal 
Effects against Fire, Light- 
ning and the Perils of Navi- 
gation and Transportation 
when traveling either for 
pleasure or business, even in 
these days. That is why 
“THE HOME INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK” strives to sell the Best Tourists’ 
Baggage Policy offered by any company—a Policy that will completely 
protect you for one journey, or for a year, whenever your Personal 
Effects are away from your residence. This insurance costs but little 
and recommends itself instantly to all prudent travelers. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


DAN 40) 518 





If you travel about in your own pleasure Automobile, you cannot 
do better than insure that also in “THE HOME OF NEW YORK” 
to obtain absolute protection against Fire, Theft, Transportation, Etc. 


The Joint Automobile Policy written with the FIDELITY & 
DEPOSIT COMPANY OF MARYLAND gives complete protection 
against Fire, Theft, Collision, Public Liability and Property Damage 
and is sold at rates that guarantee the payment of all claims, big 
and little. 


THE BEST INSURANCE IS THE CHEAPEST IN THE END 


All Branches of Fire Insurance 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 























[ THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager, Head Office, Chicago, III. 
York. 


dent Department, 55 John St., New York, 
ELMER A. LORD & CO., Resident Managers, 145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








| Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPENSATION BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS © 
TEAMS ELEVATORS 
LIABILITY GENERAL LIABILITY 


F. J. WALTERS, Resident Manager, Eastern Department, 55 John St., New 


WALTERS-KELLY CO., Managers Metropolitan Department, Personal Acci- 


' STOKES, PACKARD, HAUGHTON & SMITH, Resident Managers, 434 
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DEATH 


IS THE 


DIRECT TAX COLLECTOR 


An Income every 
month in every year 
can be guaranteed 
free of all taxes to 
wife and children. 








way is easy. 
¢ 6s Consult = 3 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
921, 923, 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











1915 


Atlantic Mutual Insarance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St.. New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 


was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
nume. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bouus and interest at the expira- 


tion of two yeurs. 


During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 
CP Gm CHD Chie vecxcveccc $27,964,578, 109.00 

Reevived premiums thereon to 
Che CRGORE Gh cccsccctcress 

laid losses during that period 

issued certificates of profits 
FF reer 


287,324,890.99 
143,820,874.99 


90,801,110.00 


Of which there have been re- 

QOOMOS cccccccccccvcccccce 83,811,450.00 
leaving outstanding at pres- 

Ce is 046 adacnchdchbarce 6,989,660.00 
Interest pald on certificates 

SOE Biv ckanenisé.ccecs 23,020,223.85 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 


sets of the company amount- 


ed to 14,101,674.46 


The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in atcordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES FE. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











Get the Saving Habit 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It inereases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
eumulating a sufficient sum to support him tn 
his old age. ‘this can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
rield a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. fde, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














Lost Light 


An interesting example of the meth- 
ods by which astronomers arrive at 
conclusions in regard to the universe 
is given in the arguments used to prove 
that a certain amount of light is ab- 
sorbed in space. 

We know, reasons Professor J. C. 
Kapteyn, the eminent Dutch astrono- 
mer, that space contains an enormous 
amount of meteoric matter. This matter 
would naturally intercept some part of 
the starlight. In the second place, we 
find that the stars gradually thin out 
as their distance from the sun increases. 
This may be due to the absorption of 
light in space, or, if space is trans- 
parent, it may be that the limits o* the 
universe are reached with our present 
telescopes. 

If the latter is the correct sup- 
position then, since this apparent thin- 
ning out is found in every direction 
in which our telescopes can be turned, 
our solar system would seem to be in 
the densest part of the universe. But 
since our sun is only an average star, 
the probabilities are that it is neither 
in the densest nor in. the thinnest por- 
tion of the universe and that the density 
of the stellar system is nearly uniform 
thruout. 

The apparent thinning out of the 
stars is therefore held to be caused by 
the absorption of light in space; very 
distant stars may have their light so 
scattered that none of it is perceptible 
on the earth. 

But on account of the importance of 
this question more proof is required, 
so the resourceful astronomer thinks up 
additional tests. If, he argues, the ab- 
sorption and scattering of light by me- 
teoric matter is really a fact, then the 
lost light will be the weaker or violet 
light and the waves of light which come 
to us from distant stars will be the 
stronger or red rays, making the mass 
of stars at that distance seem redder 
than those nearer to the earth. 

Methods for determining which stars 
are nearer and which are farther from 
the sun having been worked out with 
precision, the astronomer chooses a 
large number of the most distant stars 
and comparing their light with that of 
a large number of stars near the sun 
he finds that the more distant stars as 
well as the fainter stars are on the 
average redder. 

Here again still other questions meet 
him, for even this general redness of 
the distant stars may be due to an in- 
trinsic quality of those stars and not 
necessarily to the absorption of light 
in space. Thus the search for truth 
goes on and any new proof is carefully 
tested and evaluated in relation to pre- 
vious theories. 

The value of definite knowledge in 
regard to the loss of light in space lies 
in its bearing on the extent of the uni- 
verse and the distribution of the stars 
in space. Exact information on this 
point will help in determining the dis- 
tances of stars and thereby add to our 
knowledge of the structure of the uni- 
verse. 





Build Your Own 


Business 


under our direct gen- 

eral agency contract. 

This is a liberal propo- 
Organized sition for which men 

of ability can qualify. 

A few exceptional op- 
portunities are open at present. 
For particulars address : 


John F. Roche, Vice-President. 





The Manhattan Life 
Insurance Co. 
66 Broadway New York 











The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation 


LIMITED 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


Samuel Appleton, United States Manager 
Boston, Mass. 


Cash Assets in the United States, 
December 31st, 1914........- $8,344,957.76 
Surplus to Policy Holders..... 2,299,333.80 
This Company issues all forms of Liability 
Insurance Policies. 
Its well: recognized practice of making 
rompt settlements of claims against its Policy 
Fiolders has commended itself to the judg- 
ment of its Policy Holders. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 


The attention of owners of automobiles is 
called to the policies of this Corporation in- 
suring against liability for personal injuries, 
and also against damage caused to the As- 
sured’s car or to the property of others as 
the result of collision. 


For Rates and Particulars, apply to 


DWIGHT & HILLES 


Resident Managers for New York State 


56 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 














INVESTMENTS 


LISTED AND UNLISTED 








DOMINICK BROS. & CO. 


Members of the New York 
Stock Exchange 


49 Wall Street - New York 
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Is a 
SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1915 
ASSETS 











A Scrap of Wood 


The latest business-aid service insti- 
tuted by the Government is a wood- 
waste exchange, conducted by the For- 
est Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Twice a month the exchange 
sends out a circular headed, “Opportu- 
nities to Buy Waste,” containing the 
names and addresses of factories hav- 
ing waste wood for sale, with exact in- 
formation as to species, sizes, forms 
and quantities. Similarly, another cir- 
cular gives the specific requirements 
of wood-using plants which desire to 
buy waste material. 

One of the first waste problems solved 
was that of a furniture maker in 
Michigan, who wrote to the Forest 
Service asking: how to dispose of sugar 
maple blocksand sticks which were cut 





Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1915 
Incorporated 1849 











off in the process of furniture making Cash ee eo ee eee eer rrr er $778,303.66 
and whieh he had to sell merely as fuel. | |} (°34, im, hands of Agents and in course of collection ..........-.---.++00+4  Tea0rebgauaa 


Samples’ were obtained from him and 
thes Forest Service then located a 
scrubbing-brush manufacturer who used 


ee EPO ee os win eitpebadcnc'c¥ Ses Sawwcesesiveesreeepe 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 
ee Ra te oad oa on di ok (NG aR ae ean 160 een Seats cee 
Railroad Stocks 


300,000.00 
2,053,870.00 
1,722,184.00 


PAM WEG 06k veh 60 beled 0045.06 09006 OC ROORECT CH TEE ONE SCC REHS 2,656,625.00 
small maple blocks for brush backs. The | |} Raitroad Bonds eo. °263h848%00 
result was that the furniture maker Srate, SRI AEE MNO ONO. SAS ois'n 50s 6-0 vc wedeeeevesovevdrewtveess $77,110.00 
was enabled to sell his waste at a much I, oe hak aida sh ne behawhe aOareat as sere n ease eene 138,380.00 


higher price than it had brought as 
firewood, while the brush maker was 
enabled to buy brush-back material in | 
suitable sizes at a much lower figure | 


TOTAL ASSETS $11,058, 125.49 
Unadmitted Asset—Excess Conodion De rosit 87,721.35 


ITTED ASSETS $10,970,404.14 


























than it had been costing him. LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK ° ° ° e ° ° ° ° ° $ 2,500,000.00 
aaarve cor ap tasuaanee 7 ° . eet 
© ° ’ eserve tor all unpai osses ° . . . . . . a 
The Pianist’s Speed Reserve for all other Liabilities +  . Be aC ele cil 353,301.61 
ishi isti - Letiahen LIABILITIES $ 8,979,967.61 
Astonishing statistics have been gath NET SURPLUS . ; ears 
ered with reference to the amount of SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDER 4.490. 436.53 
work accomplished by the brain and LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION Soi 973,344. 28 
nerves in piano playing. A. W. DAMON, President PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Asst. Sec. 
A pianist in view of the present state CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice:Pres. E. H. HILDRETH, Asst. Sec. 
W. J. MACKAY. Secretary 3 


of pianoforte playing has to cultivate 
the eye to see about 1500 signs in one 
minute, the fingers to make about 2000 
movements, and the brain to receive and 
understand separately the 1500 signs 
while it issues 2000 orders. In playing 
Weber’s “Moto Perpetuo” a pianist has 
to read 4541 notes in a little under four 
minutes. This is about nineteen per sec- 
ond; but an eye can receive only about 
ten consecutive impressions per second, 
so that it is evident that in very rapid 
music a player does not see each note 
singly, but rather sees them in groups, 
probably a bar or more at one vision: 
In Chopin’s “Etude in E Minor” (in the 
second set) the speed of reading is still 
greater, since it is necessary to read 
3950 signs in two miftutes and a half, 
which is equivalent to about twenty-six 
notes per second. 








A Victory for Steam 


Recent accidents to oil-burning sub- 
marines have influenced the French 
naval authorities in substituting steam 
for oil as the motive power in their 
submarines, especially those of the 
largest class. This return to steam is 
noteworthy, as the French are inclined 
to consider oil burners as too dangerous 
for war vessels of various types. For 
the new Gustave Zédé, submarine en- 
gines of 4000 horse power—steam—are 
ordered. They will produce a speed of | 
se Spe knots instead of the twenty | 

nots possible with oil burners. 





G. BULKLEY, Asst. Sec. 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 





Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 


A. F. DEAN, Mogsoer 
. C. HARDING, Assistant Manager 
. G, CARLISLE, 2d Assistant Manager L. P. VOORHEES, Cashier 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager JOUN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 





Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 


Metropolitan District Agent 


CHAS. G. SMITH 1 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


W. H. LININGER, Assistant Manager * 


























HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 


29 East 29th Street — aN 


Exceptional place for ladies traveling alone. Within easy access 
of all the principal theatres. 29th Street Cars pass the door. 
Subway Station 28th Street. Within one block of Fifth 
Avenue. / 


Excellent Service Tel. 6500 Madison 


Absolutely Fireproof 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


A la Carte 
Table d’hote Luncheon, 40c. 
Rooms, $1.50 per day up, including use of bath 


Dinner, $1.00 
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Come where life is ideal for either rest or recreation. 
Enjoy outdoor pleasures in this invigorating air— 
the highest point east of the Rockies. Golf, tennis, 
autoing, riding, driving, tramping over the moun- 
tains. Delightful social life in the evening. 














A comfortable old-fashioned inn and a sumptuous modern hotel 
in one homelike place. Milk and cream from Biltmore Dairies, 
water from the slopes of the mountain. When it’s 90 in the 
North, it’s barely 70 here—and cool enough for blankets at night. 
No mosquitoes. Write at once for booklet and terms. 













Grove Park Inn, THE SUMMER COMFORT HOTEL 


Sunset Mountain, 
Asheville, N. C. 


THIS 18 HOLE GOLF LINKS ADJOINS THE HOTEL 
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Permanent organization of the Virginia 
Social Hygiene Association has been ef- 
fected and work has begun on the problem 
of social evil thruout the state. 


A new law in Connecticut allows only 
one drug store for every 3000 inhabitants. 
It does not affect the licenses of druggists 
already established. 


As a result of the carpenters’ strike in 
Chicago more than 100, building work- 
ers have been idle for two months, at a loss 
of more than $10,000,000 in wages. 


In Montgomery, Alabama, three barrels 
of flies are caught daily in sixty large traps 
placed upon the streets in different parts of 
the city by the Sanitary and Health De- 
partment. 


Alabama has started a “Buy It Now” 
campaign, arguing that “It” can be bought 
cheaper now than later, and that every 
urchase made at this time will help to 
ring prosperity. 


The Town Council of Hermitage, Arkan- 
sas, has passed an ordinance providing that 
any negrg found intoxicated on the streets 
shall be dyed by being dipped in the blue 
vat at the dye works. 


Organized labor in New York State is 
urging the Constitutional Convention to 
propose woman suffrage, the eight-hour day, 
the prohibition of child labor, state insur- 
ance, widows’ pensions and the taking of 
the veto power from the Governor. 


The Federal Court of Appeals, trying a 
Louisiana case, has decided that a debt in- 
curred thru dealing in “futures” where 
there was no intention to deliver or receive 
the commodity dealt in, cannot be collected 
in states which have laws making gambling 
debts invalid. 


Under the direction of school authorities 
the children of Utah are organizing clubs 
for summer vacation work. Local and state 


institutions are offering valuable prizes for 
the best specimens of soil _— shown 
by boys’ clubs and for the best results 
achieved by the girls’ clubs in canning, 
bread-making and sewing. 


A parcel of land at the northwest corner 
of Seventh avenue and Forty-second street, 
New York City, which, together with the 
buildi on it, was sold eighteen years ago 
for ,000, is now assessed, apart from its 
buildings, at $1,500,000. 


More than four hundred lawsuits have 
been filed recently against railroads in Illi- 
nois under the law which provides that 
grain must be weighed both before and 
after shipment, and the shipper reimbursed 
for loss, if any, in transit. 


At their recent convention in Los Angeles 
the Northern ape elected Dr. Shailer 
Mathews, dean of the divinity school, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, president for the com- 
ing year, and chose Minneapolis for their 
1916 meeting. 


The discovery of foot and mouth disease 
in a consignment of lambs shipped north 
thru Louisville has caused a hold-up of 
shipments ~ that route, much to the an- 
noyance of Kentucky and Tennessee sheep 
men, whose spring lambs had just begun 
to move to the northern packers. 


An organization to be known as the Ger- 
man Settlers’ Commission has been effected 
in Florida. Its object is to attract success- 
ful German farmers from the northern and 
eastern states to Florida, where, the Ger- 
mans who compose the organization claim, 
better opportunity is offered. 


At its May meeting the Milwaukee Min- 
isterial Association listened to a discussion 
of “The Minister” by a number of laymen, 
some of them non-churchgoers, who had 
been invited to criticize the clergy freely 
and frankly. It is said to have been pro- 
ductive of excellent suggestions. 


Eleven huge bells are on their way by 
water from Troy, New York, to Los An- 
geles, California, where they are to form a 
chime for the new million-dollar Bible In- 
stitute. They will have the twofold distinc- 
tion of being the largest bells on the Pacific 
aoe and the first to pass thru the Panama 

anal, 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has given warning that the seven- 
teen-year locusts are due to appear some 
time in June this year in scattered locali- 
ties between the Hudson and Mississippi 
rivers and along the Appalachian plateau 
into northern Georgia and South Carolina. 


The Anti-Saloon League of America asks 
that every church in the United States send 
its pastor as a delegate to.the. biennial con- 
vention to be held at Atlantic City July 
6-9. The Million Dollar Pier is to be fitted 
up to seat 30,000 persons, and most of the 
famous temperance advocates are to be 
present. 


The California Wine Association advises 
wine-grape growers to make arrangements 


for d a large Do ge of this year’s 
— t is claimed t, under the present 
high tax im by the Federal vern- 


e prospect that it will be 
doubled next January, the wine industry 
will languish. 


Governor Hunt of Arizona has chosen 
Miss Esther Ross of Prescott to christen 
the new battleship “Arizona,” to be 
launched at the Brooklyn Navy Yard June 
19. He has also appointed fifty prominent 
citizens of the state to accompany her. They 
will make the trip from Phoenix in a spe- 
cial train. 


At a recent election in Denver, involving 
a bond issue for a women’s industrial home, 
city hospital improvements, and home rule 
on the liquor question, the “woman vote” 
was the lightest known in the twenty-two 
years of suffrage in Colorado. Mrs. Martha 
J. Crammer, a member of the State Board 


.of Pardons, says: “Only a few more elec- 


tions, and all the women in. Denver will 
quit voting.” 
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1 Summer Sinai and Satisfaction 





come from the gradual release of the body from the heavy Winter 
foods that fog the brain and clog the liver. This happy release 
comes through fresh fruits, green vegetables and well cooked cereals. 
Nothing in the whole wide range of Nature’s bounty is so deliciously 
wholesome and strengthening as 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 


with Strawberries 


In this dish you have all the body-building elements in the whole 
wheat grain steam-cooked, shredded and baked, combined with the 
most luscious product of the American garden—a combination that 
gives a mental buoyancy and muscular vim that make you fit for the 
day’s work. A toothsome treat beyond compare. 


It is the shredding process that put the “eat” in whole wheat. 
For breakfast heat one or more Biscuits in the oven to restore crispness and 
serve with milk or cream. Deliciously nourishing and wholesome for any 


meal in combination with berries or fresh fruits of all kinds. Prepare the 
berries as for ordinary serving and pour them over the Biscuit, adding milk or 


cream and sugar. 
Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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